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By Professor Charles Sarolea 


HE true Socialist is wild and irresponsible only in outward appearance. In 
reality he is a frigid, calculating cynic. He combines the courage of the lion 
with the wisdom of the serpent HE EXPLOITS NATIONALIST 

PASSIONS IN THE INTEREST OF HIS INTERNATIONAL 
REVOLUTION. HE IN TURN PRACTISES VIOLENCE AND 
PERSUASION, CUNNING AND DIPLOMACY. 


He selects his allies from all classes, from all sects and not least from the 
ranks of the intellectual aristocracy and of the capitalist plutocracy. He uses 
capitalists to fight capitalism. He enlists idealists and materialists, evangelical 
Christians and atheists, pacifists and militarists, Free Traders and Protectionists. 
THE ONLY CLASS FROM WHICH LABOUR LEADERS ARE 
VERY SELDOM TAKEN ARE THE WORKERS THEMSELVES. 


(See pages 488-9) 
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TERROR 
TRUTH 


ROM the walled Kremlin in Moscow with its Oriental 
minarets and its queer-shaped copper cupolas and 
domes, to the respectable Edwardian frontage of No. 13, 
Kensington Palace Gardens, London, is a matter of about 
2,000 miles. 

The one is the Whitehall of Soviet Russia, the other is 
its Embassy in Britain, the residence of its Ambassador 
** accredited to the Court of St. James.” 

Between the two there is a line /which transcends 
frontiers and distance. They are linked together by 
ancient sanctions of international law and _ diplomatic 
uSage. 

But with Moscow and its Embassies there is a differ- 
ence. There is another line of which few people know. 
It reaches out from a grim, grey building in Moscow, 
No. 26, Lubyanka Street, to all the capitals of the earth. 
That building shelters the headquarters of the Ogpu, the 
most formidable secret police machine which the wit of 
man has ever devised. 

One tentacle reaches out from Lubyanka Street to the 
urbane amenities of Kensington; it branches to Moorgate 
in the City of London, where the Soviet trading offices 
are situated, where No. 9 buses run and armies of black- 
coat workers go about their ordinary everyday round, 
and to other London streets, where Moscow and such 
fantasies as secret police and prison inquisitions seem 
more than 2,000 miles away. 


One Outcome 


But recent events in London have shown that these 
fantasies are not so far away as they seem. 

Four weeks ago General Vitovna Putna was Military 
Attaché to the Soviet Embassy in Kensington. He lived 
here with his devoted Russian wife and fourteen-year-old 
son. He was settling down in what is one of the “‘ plum ”’ 
diplomatic posts of all countries. He was popular and 
well known in British social and official circles. 

To-day he lies in a cell of the Inner Prison of the 
Lubyanka in Moscow facing a trial from which there is 
seldom more than one outcome—death. 

When the news of General Putna’s arrest in Moscow 
broke upon the world, it was said that one of the sixteen 
Soviet ‘“‘old guard” officials executed recently for a 
so-called terrorist plot against Stalin had denounced the 
General as a member of their group on the very morning 
that they stood awaiting the firing party. 

But General Putna had been ordered to come to Moscow 
from London to “ attend a military conference” more 
than a week before those executions took place. That 
invitation is typical of Ogpu methods. 

More than a week went by after the General’s departure 
without a word from him. The Embassy knew nothing. 
Then, after repeated anxious enquiries from his wife, 
Moscow wired asking her to come at once as her husband 
was ‘‘ very ill.’’ Again the touch of the Ogpu in that 
phrase. 

Also—a queer request--they told her to pack and bring 
everything, the General’s belongings as well as her own. 
She left London strangely burdened for a woman hurry- 
ing to a sick husband; she had seven trunks and large 
suit cases. 

At Berlin the train on its way to Warsaw and the 
frontier was met by “‘ officials’ of the Soviet Embassy 
there. They told her to have all the trunks unloaded on 
to the platform. She had to proceed on the 1,000 mile 
further journey with a small handbag, which was supplied 
to her and contained just the bare toilet necessities for 
herself and her son. 

After this visit from the “ officials’ and their action 
during the few minutes’ wait on Berlin platform, Madaine 


Putna can have had few further illusions as to the real 
nature of her husband's “ illness.” 

With the General in Lubyanka Prison is Sokolnikoff, 
ex-Ambassador to Britain. They have “ got the goods” 
on him, too. Ozersky, head of the trading delegation and 
signatory to the £10,000,000 trade agreement, was 
suddenly recalled to Moscow. He is back again now, 
after an enormous Press outcry about his departure. But 
for how long? It is stated that he has to return to 
Moscow to “ give evidence ”’ in a forthcoming trial. 

Perhaps that signature of his on the trade agreement 
with Britain was the most valuable stroke of the pen that 
he has ever made. 

There is no need, as some newspapers have stated, for 
special agents of the Ogpu to come here to carry out any 
‘‘purges.”’ They are here already, have always been 
here, fully empowered and capable of carrying out any 
work required of them. 

The organisation of the Ogpu in London, as in all other 
capitals, is based on the “ parallel system ”’ which is an 
integral part of the Bolshevist doctrine of government. 

Behind the activities of every department of the State 
or trade. overseeing the work of every member, but 
unknown to him, there must be another “eye.” = It is 
internal espionage on a mass scale. 

The Ogpu works in London through its “resident 
agent.”” Two people only know who that man is: they 
are the Ambassador himself and the head of the trade 
delegation. Almost invariably that resident agent is, 
officially, a minor servant of the Soviet organisation in 
this country--usually a clerk in the accountancy depart- 
ment of one of the trading offices. 


Close Watch 


Under this ‘resident agent’ are five assistants, 
equally unknown to the mass of Soviet employees in this 
country. They also are employed officially in minor 
posts. 

Their work is spiit into five main divisions, of which 
three may be mentioned here. They are, first, routine 
espionage on Soviet employees in this country — their 
work and their private lives. In addition, each member 
of the staffs must come under “ special observation ” from 
time to time. A watch is kept on the kind of friends he 
makes, and on his utterances and opinions. 

The second division ‘controls’ political émigrés in 
this country. All fugitives from the Soviet régime are 
known to this division. Their anti-Soviet activities are 
noted, and particular watch is kept for contacts they 
may make with employees. 

This division also handles any “ disciplinary ’”? measures 
which may be adopted against employees who show signs 
of backsliding or leaving the employ of the Soviet. There 
have been many such cases. 

The third division looks after the financing of this 
underground work. It is also responsibile for all ‘* special 
payments ’’ which may have to be made for anything 
outside the formal activities of the Soviet in this country. 

In this connection may be mentioned the statements of 
M. Bessodovsky, Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Paris in 
1930, who escaped over the garden wall of the Legation 
from armed guards of the Ogpu waiting to take him back 
to Moscow, and who brought gendarmes back with him to 
rescue his wife and children. 

Bessodovsky once declared that the five agents of the 
Ogpu in Berlin cost £10,000 a year in ‘special 
payments,”’ and that total outgoings of the Ogpu world 
organisation came to nearly £5,000,000 a year. 


(Continued on page tii of Cover) 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


HOME AFFAIRS 
The Threat to Our Shipping 


A grave warning against Government neglect of 
British shipping, in face of subsidised foreign 
competition, was given last night by the Hon. 
Alexander Shaw, chairman of the Peninsular and 
Oriental and the British India Steam Navigation 
companies, in his presidential address to the 
Institute of Marine Engineers. 


‘* One of the most deplorable facts,’’ he said, 
‘in the present shipping situation, and in its 
effects on our marine engineering and engineers, 
is that vessels have been built by certain foreign 
Powers of a size, speed, cost and standard of 
luxury which the trade on which they are engaged 
will not stand. 


‘“ A gap is therefore created at once between 
expenditure and receipts, and that gap is filled by 
the foreign taxpayer. One of the results is that 
the British ships engaged in the same trades are at 
once outclassed by uneconomic competition. 


** 
* 
Answer Must Be Found 


‘* Where the British Empire is faced by this form 
of menace an answer must be found; and that 
answer, to my mind, is not given by a policy of 
drift. 

‘* An Empire whose life depends on its sea com- 
munications cannot consent to stand idly by while 
one British line after another is swept off the seas 
by uneconomic competition. 

‘* Once the Governments of Great Britain and 
the Dominions adopt the policy of active support 
to their shipping, other countries will begin to 
realise how vain is their attempt at uneconomic 
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competition ; and all our fellow citizens whose liveli- 
hood depends on British ships and on sea-borne 
commerce will feel a new sense of confidence in the 
future of the Empire.” 

Daily Mail. 


The Crow that is Always Croaking 

What has Mr. Chamberlain been saying? He 
has been criticising Mr. Runciman. He has 
attacked people who think that the limit of recovery 
has been reached. And not so long ago, when the 
country was less prosperous than it is to-day, 
Mr. Runciman told us that the purchasing power 


of the home market had reached saturation point. 

Mr. Runciman is the old black crow of the 
Government. He is always croaking. 

That is nothing new for him. In November 
1916, when the war was raging and the submarine 
peril loomed over Britain, Mr. Runciman was 
President of the Board of Trade. Same job as 
now. Same Mr. Runciman as now. 

For he told the War Council that a complete 
breakdown in shipping would come by June 1917. 
And a complete breakdown in shipping meant that 
Britain, dependent on imported food supplies, 
would march to defeat by the road of starvation. 
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A few days later he said he had been wrong. 
The shipping breakdown would come sooner than 
June 1917. 


* * 


He Forgets Nothing, Learns Nothing 

Now you would think that our old black crow 
would have learned to ignore his own croaking. 
You would expect Mr. Runciman, looking back on 
that terrible period in his life, to say ‘‘Nevermore.”’ 

In view of the shortage of food in the last war, 
and the danger of starvation then, you would think 
he would champion more food production in 
Britain. 

But he does not. On the contrary, he is the 
arch-enemy in the Government of those who wish 
by adequate tariffs to build up our supplies of 
home-grown foodstuffs. 


* * 
* 


While Baldwin Hides 


Week after week terrible events have shaken the 
world. Grave decisions have had to be taken. 
Troops have been sent to Palestine. A treaty 
with Egypt has been signed. The Spanish war 
brought the necessity to make a decision on non- 
intervention. The franc tumbled off its golden 
perch. 

And through it all, no Mr. Baldwin. The 
guiding hand of the titular Prime Minister of 
Britain has been absent. 

The elder Pitt, when Prime Minister, . treated 
the nation to a similar performance. For eighteen 
months he went into retirement. Then he 
resigned. 

But Mr. Baldwin is not going to resign. He 
will be back in Downing-street this week. His 
friends told us that he was not ill. Now he tells 
us he is much better. 

We will hope he is both well and better. But 
if he is well, it is all the more reason for him to 
resign. 

He does not play a worthy role in giving the 
work to Chamberlain and keeping the honour of 
office for himself. 

Peter Howarp in the Sunday Express. 
** 


The Children of the Devil 


My Dear Neville Chamberlain, 

How are you? The National Council of the 
Socialist Party decided here to-day to send a 
deputation to see you to-morrow about non- 
intervention in the Spanish war. So I thought 
you would like to have a line on the quiet from me. 

The ordinary Socialist delegate here is very 
anxious to intervene in Spain. 

That is to say, he wants to help the fellow- 
workers fighting Fascism in Spain by selling them 
large quantities of those guns, airplanes and tanks 
which he always votes against in the House of 
Commons, 


But the party executive have a private agreement 
with M. Blum, the French Prime Minister, to do 
nothing to increase the risk of war in Europe. And 
I guess you have one, too. 


* * 
* 


Gun-Running 


It has not been easy for the executive to convince 
the delegates that the best course is non-inter- 
vention. The executive have been in a panic in 
case fresh evidence should be produced, before the 
conference closes on Friday, to show that there is 
extensive gun-running into Spain for the benefit 
of the insurgents, 

Accordingly, the executive were greatly relieved 
to-day when two Spaniards made an impassioned 
appeal for their Spanish comrades without pro- 
ducing any new evidence that the non-intervention 
agreement is being broken. 

This lets the executive out for this week; but 
they are sending Arthur Greenwood and Clem 
Attlee to see you and press for an immediate 
investigation of the Spaniards’ allegations that 
there was a good deal of gun-running last month. 


Be careful what you say. They are in a hurry. 
At the private conference this afternoon the dele- 
gates insisted that this mission to you should 
return here and report on Friday morning. 

In that case there may be some more talk in the 
conference on this subject, but, on the other hand, 
Spain has already completely disorganised the 
business, as there are a great many other subjects 
which other delegates will prefer. 

While the private conference was going on, Miss 
Jenny Lee, who is not a delegate, was addressing 
a public demonstration outside demanding arms 
for Spain. 

The Spanish trouble raises the interesting 
question—which capital of Europe is it which con- 
trols the British Socialist Party ? 

The conference began to-day with a demand 
from the Miners’ Union that the Communist Party 
should be affiliated to the Socialist Party. This 
proposal was rejected by 1,728,000 votes to 592,000 
on the ground that the Socialist Party should not 
be governed from Moscow. 


* * 
* 


Beat His Breast 

This was followed at once by the speeches of two 
Spaniards, a man and a woman, who, coming 
straight here (via Geneva) from the dreadful battle- 
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fields of Spain, made an appeal which, you may 
well imagine, touched every heart. 

Mr. Noel Baker translated for the man Spaniard, 
who spoke in French, I came in just as Noel 
Baker was beating his breast and exclaiming :— 

‘‘The Spanish are a proud people. They do 
not ask you to fight for them. They will do their 
own fighting alone. All they ask is that you will 
allow them to buy the airplanes and tanks which 
they need. They have silver and gold. They 
will pay.” 

I exclaimed to my nearest neighbour, ‘‘ I never 
heard Noel Baker make such a fine speech. Is it 
his own stuff, do you think? ”’ 

I was told ‘‘ No; he is interpreting for the 
Spaniard.”’ 

It is certain that Mr. Noel Baker has made a 
great reputation here over this speech. 

Who do you think the Spanish woman was? 
She was boosted all over the front page of the 
Daily Herald this morning as being the Daily 
Herald correspondent in Madrid. 

WILLIAM BaRKLey in the Daily Express. 


* 
* 


Converts 


Everybody has watched a flock of sheep driven 
through a five-barred gate—how they blunder and 
jostle, butt each other’s ribs, shy from the entry 
at the last minute, and then make a sudden clumsy 


bolt to get safely in. 

The process reminds one of what happened at 
the Socialist Conference at Edinburgh. 

After balking and prancing and hoofing each 
other, and giving vent to loud baas that sounded 
like ‘* collective security,” the delegates—thanks 
to hot and trying work by Dr. Dalton and other 
flockmasters—have been marshalled into the re- 
armament fold. 


If Labour came into power to-morrow, said Dr. 
Dalton (who is talked of as the next Socialist 
Leader), it would be compelled to increase British 
armaments. 

That remark has the ring of common sense and 
was approved by a large majority. But before 
welcoming these Socialist converts too uproar- 
iously the public will recall that they are the very 
people who, while in office, stripped Britain of 
strength and while in Opposition have perpetually 
preached mawkish pacifism and countered every 
move to rebuild the national forces. 

Daily Mail, 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Fatal Geneva Plea 


It had been the declared ambition of the British, 
French, and Belgian Governments to follow up a 
successful five-Power conference, if such a thing 
could be achieved, by inviting Russia to a wider 
conference designed to consider means to a general 
European appeasement. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Litvinoff’s contribution to 
the Geneva business during the past three weeks 
had to be recognised as fatal to every one of those 
causes. 

At the very beginning of the Assembly’s dis- 
cussions he made his surprising plea for the exclu- 
sion from Geneva of all the anti-Communist States. 
It was known to his audience that he spoke after 
consultation with Madrid. 

He thereby demolished not only the very theory 
of the committee for non-intervention in Spain, 
but all hope either of ever holding the five-Power 
‘“‘Locarno”’ conference or of reforming the League 
of Nations. He has never withdrawn from the 
initial position he took up. 

** 
* 


Siding With Madrid Reds 


During the last week he has appealed at Geneva 
for a hastened consideration of Covenant reform 
without German or Italian participation, and for a 
hastened completion of the Franco-Russian Pact 
by the holding of General Staff consultations 
between the two countries. 

The Russian Government, acting in concert with 
the Spanish Reds, has itself, therefore, given the 
rest of Europe no alternative but to accept the 
accomplished fact of Russia’s self-identification 
with one side in the Spanish war. 

By its notes of last Tuesday and Wednesday it 
went further and forced the issue by threatening 
to withdraw from the London committee unless 
that committee took action against Germany, Italy, 
and Portugal. 

Such a request could not, of course, be even 
considered ; but what is now widely recognised to 
be the lamentable result is that each of three 
outstanding pacific enterprises—Spanish non- 
intervention, League reform, and ‘“ Locarno ”’ 
understanding—has been blown sky-high. 

What the next step is to be no one can tell. If 
the Russian Government decides upon military 
intervention in Spain on behalf of the Communists 
an obvious danger is created of German and 
Italian entanglement. 

In short, the position has now been reached in 
European high diplomacy where the initiative 
rests wholly with Moscow. 

The Observer. 

[The Saturday Review has never ceased to point 
out that England via Eden was being governed by 
Litvinoff.—Ep. ] 
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Moscow Week 


By C.H. 


AST week was Moscow Week or, as some 
L would prefer to call it, Red Rat Week. 
Communism was in all the political news. 
There was the British Communist Party’s attempt 
to hook up with the Socialist Party in what is 
euphoniously called a Popular Front. There was 
(and still is) the slightly more successful attempt 
of the East End Communists to assert, at the point 
of the ‘‘ cosh ’’ and the knuckle-duster, a mono- 
poly of the right to march in procession through 
the streets of London or to hold meetings in the 
Battersea, Hammersmith or other Town Halls. 
There was, finally, Moscow’s threat to abandon 
non-intervention in Spain on the ground that Ger- 
many, Italy and Portugal had violated the non- 
intervention agreement. 


FORLORN HOPES 

At the time of writing Moscow is one down and 
two to play. In the matter of the Popular Front 
it received a hearty kick from the Trades Unions. 
In respect to its attempts to muzzle every other 
political party by constant and unstinted recourse 
to mob violence, and no less in respect to its 
attempt to set Europe by the ears in a last desperate 
hope to save the Spanish Reds from the liquida- 
tion that they richly deserve, the Communists Still 
have hopes. Those hopes are based on the fact 
that in both cases they have the National Govern- 
ment to deal with. Let us pause for a moment and 
consider what those hopes are worth. 


But let us first analyse the Communists’ defeat 
at Edinburgh. The mistake they made was to 
suppose that because they can pull the Socialist 
politicians by the nose the trades unions would 
answer to the same tug. We cannot altogether 
blame the Communists for imagining that the 
Socialists are the dog and the trade unions the tail, 
and that the dog would on this occasion wag the 
tail. After all, a good many Socialists have 
thought the same thing. They know better now. 


‘““‘NO NONSENSE!” 


Mr. Bevin put the matter succinctly, saying in 
effect : ‘‘ We trades unionists cast in our lot with 
you Socialists on the understanding that there 
should be no ultra-Red funny business. Let us 
have no nonsense or we will give you the air, and 
then where will you be? ” 


That is only what you would expect. Trades 
unionism is conservative by instinct. It lost a lot 


of members when its leaders sold it to Socialism 
for a mess of political office. It would gain 
heavily if its leaders should now discard Socialism 
as too Red for consumption. For the moment 
they do not feel the need to go that far, for the 
Socialists, whether they like it or not, must still 
eat out of the trades unions’ hand, but needless to 
say the last thing the latter think of doing is to 
invite the Communists, WHO NOTORIOUSLY 
BITE ANY HAND WITHIN REACH OF 
THEIR TEETH, TO COME AND DO 


‘LIKEWISE. 


The apparent ease with which the Communists 
have staked their claim to stop any and every other 
political party from holding meetings or proces- 
sions in London by the simple process of 
attacking them (and the attendant police) with 
fists, feet, clubs, knives, stones, knuckle-dusters 
and razor blades concealed in potatoes, and at the 
same time to hold all the meetings and processions 
they want themselves, would be a mystery if one 
did not know one’s National Government. 


WHAT THEY FEAR 


The National Government politicians hate and 
fear Sir Oswald Mosley’s Fascists for the very 
good reason that if Fascism were to sweep the 
country it would sweep the Baldwins and Edens 
and Simons and other “ relics of Victorian mug- 
wumpery ”’ into the political ash barrel. So, of 
course, would the Communists, if they got into 
power, but our stout Conservative politicians 
reckon that the trades unions, at a price, will 
always help them to keep the Communists out. 
It is perhaps natural that the Blackshirts, who 
arouse in the general Conservative bosom only the 
mild interest engendered by all novelties, should 
fill not only the Government itself and a number 
of its Tory supporters with fear and fury. It is 
not natural nor pleasant to find manifest anti- 
Blackshirt emotions communicating themselves in 
more than one quarter to the Bench and to certain 
municipal governing bodies, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the Fascists, indignant at the way in 
which the scales are tipped in favour of the Com- 
munists, declare that it is the result of Jewish 
influence. 


If the Government had any guts it would put 
a ban on Communism and any other party whose 
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declared aim is to overthrow the Government of 
the country by violence. Failing that, it should 
ban all political processions on the ground that 
shepherding them round the streets puts too great 
a strain on the taxpayers, the police and the 
travelling public. To do neither of these things 
but instead to stop Blackshirt processions for 
fear of Communist violence and allow Communist 
processions because there is no corresponding fear 
of Blackshirt violence is the RANKEST PAR- 
TISANSHIP AND A POLICY WHICH, IF 
PURSUED, WILL PUT PAID TO FREE 
SPEECH THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Moscow’s threat to abandon non-intervention in 
Spain on the ground that Germany, Italy and 
Portugal have violated their mnon-intervention 
agreement is sheer impudence. Our precious 
Socialists profess to be very much concerned about 
it, but nobody else cares twopence. In the first 
place the Spanish Reds are already licked, in the 
second place they and their Russian comrades are 
the world’s most accomplished liars, and in the 
third place any help Moscow tried to send to the 


Spanish Reds would be offset ten times over by 
the help that Germany and Italy would send to 
General Franco. 


Meanwhile it is interesting to observe that the 
only individual of any nationality who has so far 
confessed to having personally helped either side 
is a man who told the newspaper reports that, 
having gone to Spain to “* look the situation over,”’ 
he took a hand with a Red militia machine gun 
detachment. And who, pray, was this dirty inter- 
ventionist? A British trades union official! 


So there, as in its efforts to get its hooks into the 
Labour Party, Moscow looks like getting no- 
where. Even the French Government, Red as it 
is, has curbed the efforts of the French Com- 
munists to start a war with Germany by hurling 
insults across the Alsace border. France, if such 
a war started, might find herself without a friend. 
For though M. Litvinoff may feel he has Mr. Eden 
feeding out of his hand he will NEVER 
WANGLE THE BRITISH PEOPLE INTO A 
RED WAR ON GERMANY. Even our blood- 
thirsty Liberals would draw the line at that. 


Time to be Going 


‘* Mr. Baldwin back in London to-day ’’ —Newspaper headline. 


Dear Mr. Baldwin—may I call you Stanley? 
The news that you are on the job again, 

And, as the Scotsman puts it, ‘‘ feelin’ gran’ly,”’ 
Gives me some pleasure and a deal of pain. 
Not even those who dub you Britain’s bane 

Would have you feeling ill or looking wanly, 

But, frankly, we’d be glad if, on enquiring, 

We learned that you were bent upon retiring. 


There in an atmosphere of calm rusticity 
For which, in times of stress, you so much long 
(Your words to that effect get much publicity), 
I’d have you mellow, sane in mind and strong, 
Far from the madding crowd, the eager throng, 
Where statesman vied with statesman in duplicity, 
And you, the honest Briton, bluff and hearty, 
Let down your pals, your country and your party. 


Lulled to a dream by Bewdley’s jocund breezes, 
The scent of flowers, the sough of sleeping swine, 

You'll seek each simple pleasure that appeases 
A statesman when he feels his powers decline ; 
Who cannot make his colleagues toe the line, 

Or hold a party that by slow degrees is 

Growing aware that he is but a figurehead, 

And that the nation sadly needs a bigger head. 


Believe me, Mr. Baldwin, it were better 
To let another grasp the helm of State, 
Before the world forgets that it’s your debtor, 
A thing for which you won’t have long to wait. 
The spurious laurels of the second rate 
Should be laid by in time or they may tetter, 
And after gossip, trailing clouds of glory, 
Come history telling quite another story. 


That Debt you settled—many a pound it cost us— 
The tragic folly of disarmament ; 
India, the noble empire that you lost us— 

It’s not gone yet but will do, rest content ; 
When packing out of Egypt we were sent 
You, Stanley Baldwin, were the man who bossed 

us, 
As likewise when the Italians chase that zany, An- 
Tonius Eden, from the Mediterranean. 


Far from Westminster's simulated rages 
You'll think of all the things you didn’t do, 
And in the calm that comes to saints and sages 
The record may not look too good to you, 
But Bewdley’ll lend enchantment to the view, 
And farms and fruit and bacon pigs in cages 
Bring peace to one who, though he had no cure-all 
For farmers’ ills, was always truly rural. 
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O Mr. Baldwin is returning to take the helm 

of the Ship of State which has travelled quite 

a considerable way since he left it to look 

after itself. It is safe to say that he will not be 
suffered to bamboozle the Conservative Party 
much longer. They have sized him up as we have. 


The Margate Conference revolt from _ the 
Baldwin policy in every important particular is a 
sign that even Mr. Baldwin dare not disregard, 
for what the delegates agreed to the rank and file 
approve. Their deliberations in reality constitute 
a vote of No Confidence in Mr. Baldwin and his 
Government. They will have no merger with any 
‘“* National Party,’’ and they dislike the coalition. 
Their attitude showed plainly that they would like 
to see the backs of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
son, of Sir John Simon, of Mr. Runciman, of Mr. 
Walter Elliot, AND LAST BUT NOT LEAST, 
OF THE FOP MR. ANTHONY EDEN. 


They criticised Mr. Baldwin’s Quota policy and 
the neglect of home agriculture. They demanded 
Reform of the Lords which Mr. Baldwin has 
deliberately shelved, thus providing no bulwark 
against the gangster intentions of Socialists and 
Communists. They treated rearmament as 
nothing on which to congratulate the Government 
who had left the nation so defenceless, and though 
a debate on the League of Nations was not staged, 
it was pretty clear that the Conference regarded it 
as a dangerous fraud. In no single particular did 
the policy of Mr. Baldwin earn praise. 


EDEN CENSURED 


As for foreign affairs, Mr. Eden received, in 
effect, a Vote of Censure. The Conference ‘‘noted 
with alarm’ the tendency of Foreign Ministers 
(meaning Eden) to usurp the duties of trained 
Ambassadors and urged the Government to reverse 
this policy. When Lord Stonehaven said that ‘‘ if 
results are the test of success the world was a safe 
and more comfortable place under the old order,’’ 
he meant that MR. EDEN WAS A FAILURE, 
AND SO THOUGHT THE CONFERENCE. 


Here, then, was another rebuff for Baldwinism, 
and if he, therefore, insists in hanging on he will 
do so at his peril unless he reverses his policy. 
To do so he would have to shed Mr. Eden, his 
fidus achates, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (and son), 
Mr. Runciman, Mr. Walter Elliot, and it may be 


The Revolt Against Baldwin 


By KIM 


hoped Sir John Simon, whose exquisite hypocrisy 
in his office gives many the cold shivers. 


Probably Mr. Baldwin would have no qualms in 
divesting himself of Mr. Eden, just as he got rid of 
Sir Samuel Hoare, who has never forgiven his 
successor for torpedoing his Hoare-Laval plan at 
the moment when he was laid out in St, Moritz 
after an accident on the ice. Mr. Baldwin is 
believed to be disappointed with his protégé and 
one thing certain is that no present Minister of the 
Crown is so unpopular as Eden. Few have a good 
word for him except the Socialists and Liberals 
who love wobblers. He has lowered our 
prestige in all he has touched and left complica- 
tions in the Mediterranean which will take years 
to clean up, if ever. 


It is clear to-day that the masses of the nation 
want to be quit of European complications, and to 
see that the rearmament plans are carried out with 
such swiftness as to render us independent of any 
combinations. 


NO TRUCK WITH MURDERERS 


If Europe is coalescing into two groups, Fascist 
and Communist, the people of Britain who want 
to live at peace with themselves and the world do 
not intend to be dragooned by Mr. Eden 
or anybody else into commitments. Fortunately 
for us by the action of Litvinoff in Geneva 
whereby Signor Mussolini withdrew his delega- 
tion, Italy is unlikely to be a party to any new 
Locarno and Germany will not sit at the same table 
with Russia, for which she cannot be blamed, as 
she will have no truck whatever with the murderous 
Bolshevists. This being the case, what is the 
foreign policy of the Government ? 


AT PRESENT THE POLICY OF MR. 
EDEN IS TO COMMIT US WITH THE 
COMMUNISTIC STATES. If it be said that 
France is not Communistic there is no escaping 
the fact of its trend in that direction. M. Blum 
may do his best to hold them in leash by 
permitting only ten Communist meetings on the 
Franco-German frontier instead of twenty-four, but 
he is in their power and France is controlled to-day 
from Moscow. The Franco-Russian pact is one 


that Britain at least should have no part in. On 
the contrary, it is certain that the people of Britain 
will never shoulder arms to aid the Communists. 
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Sir Arnold Wilson said 
the other day that 
with the advance of air- 
craft attack our old bul- 
warks were of no avail. 
No longer do either 
Belgium or France pro- 
vide a barrier against an 
enemy from Middle 
Europe. This, of course, 
is true to a point and 
it upsets previous cal- 
culations of national 
safety with the result that 
a new orientation is 
needed in our European 
policy. If as the outcome 
a friendly arrangement 
could be come to with 
Germany, a nation with 
whom we have blood ties 
as is not the case with 
the Latin nations, peace 
would undoubtedly be 
assumed in Europe of a 
durable nature. To 
achieve this our policy 
requires to be strongly 
anti-Bolshevist. 


At present this is 
not the case. Mr. 
Eden, in the pocket of 
Litvinoff, leans towards 
the Communist group. 
His attitude in the Spanish Civil War has 
shown leanings towards the Communist gang 
in Madrid, thereby once more backing the 
wrong horse, an attitude reflected by the Govern- 
ment who have allowed our broadcasting to reveal 
a bias towards the atheistic and murderous Com- 
munists which will operate probably against the 
national interests when General Franco is 
supreme. It is shown also in the feeble attitude 
of the Government towards the Socialists who sent 
a deputation to Mr. Chamberlain in regard to 
intervention and should have been unmercifully 
snubbed. 


MOSsCOW-PAID HORDES 

It is a realisation of the threatened smash-up of 
Bolshevism dictated from Moscow that has made 
our Communists so violent and bloodthirsty. 
These Moscow-paid hordes, who lay down barri- 
cades and deprive the Fascists of the right of free 
speech, though demanding the right to march to 
Trafalgar Square to preach sedition, ought to be 
put down with a firm hand. Whether Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s creed is popular or otherwise, he 


The nation demanded that re-armament plans should be carried out swiftly and 
efficiently, and at the last election gave the Government a mandate to that effect.] / 
Only now is the R.A.F. being brought up-to-date by the addition of modern long 
range bombers. But under Baldwin’s bamboozling leadership the process is slow. 


preaches a strong Britain and his policy is 
intensely national. The Jewish-led Communistic 
opponents are out confessedly for bloody revolu- 
tion and for the Government to tolerate their 
savagery and riotousness is appalling. When Sir 
John Simon failed to keep the Communists from 
preserving law and order it was the depths of 
hypocrisy for him to say in a public speech, ‘‘ the 
antics and language of these uniformed Fascists 
have undoubtedly been very provocative and it is 
not surprising that they have aroused fierce resent-' 


‘ment in certain quarters.” 


ENEMIES OF BRITAIN 


The ‘‘ fierce resentment’? comes from the 
enemies of Britain who realise the danger of a 
strong pro-British nationalism. It is also a paid 
resentment. IT IS NOTHING LIKE AS 
STRONG AS THE GENUINE RESENT- 
MENT THE BRITISH FEEL TOWARDS 
THE PRO-COMMUNIST LEANINGS OF 
BALDWIN’S COALITION MINISTERS 


LIKE SIR JOHN SIMON. 
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The Strategy and Tactics 
Bolshevism 


N attempting to estimate the nature and the 
extent of the peril of Communism and _ of 
Socialism generally, all publicists, without a 
single exception, leave out of account one very 
startling paradox, namely that the strategy and 
tactics of civil war or class-war have become so 
much more efficient than the strategy of ordinary 
so-called capitalist warfare and that they have been 
raised by Socialist agitators almost to the precision 
and perfection of an exact science. 

Whereas the strategy and tactics of ordinary 
war have proved unable to cope with the unwieldy 
machinery and with the enormous numbers of 
modern armies, whereas they have retrograded and 
degenerated into the immobility of trench warfare 
and would give very little scope to the genius of 
a modern Napoleon, on the contrary the strategy 
of civil war has made the most alarming progress 
and gives almost unlimited scope to the activities 
and ambitions of the able and daring Demagogue. 

It is not too much to say that a 20th century 
Machiavelli might deduce from the theory and 
practice of Bolshevism, a philosophy of demagogic 
despotism which would be INFINITELY MORE 
ELABORATE, MORE CONSISTENT, MORE 
UNSCRUPULOUS AND MORE REVOLU- 


TIONARY THAN THE POLITICAL. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREAT 
FLORENTINE. 


SCHOOLS FOR AGITATORS 


These principles are not merely implicitly con- 
tained in the current Socialist theories. They are 
something more than vague conceptions. I have 
deliberately described the strategy of class warfare 
as an exact science. The older science of 
‘‘capitalist warfare’? has been taught from 
Frederick the Great and Napoleon down to Moltke 
and Foch in special military colleges, and it has 
been expounded in countless systematic treatises. 
To-day the newer science of civil war has its own 
exponents and its own colleges. 


Every University in Soviet Russia has become 
a practical school for agitators, a revolutionary 
Sandhurst and Woolwich. INDEED, TO 
TEACH AND PREACH THE CLASS WAR 
HAS BECOME THE MAIN FUNCTION OF 
THE SOVIET EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. Propaganda has become a fine art. 
The study of the psychology of the crowd 


has become an exact science. Demagogic 
agitation has become a trade. The Modern 
Demagogue is not an amateur, he has_ be- 


come a professional. And not only in Russia, 


By Professor Charles Sarolea 


but in every other country, it has become the chief 
object of the Labour Colleges to equip him for his 
profession, to teach him not merely the Marxian 
Doctrines, the materialistic interpretation of 
history, but also the best means of influencing the 
mob mentality. In brief, the most efficient method 
of successfully engineering revolution. 

I have tried to sum up and to formulate in the 
following points the main principles of the new 
Socialist Strategy and Statecraft. This analysis 
will remind my readers of the Fourteen Points of 
the late President Wilson. But unlike the 
American Fourteen Points which, after all, did 
aim at construction and at international peace, the 
principles of Communism only aim at destruction 
and at civil war. And whereas the pacifist 
formulas of the American Statesman were only the 
somewhat loose and incoherent expression of per- 
sonal opinion, on the contrary THE FORM- 
ULAS OF THE NEW TYRANNY ARE 
BEING WORKED OUT WITH INEXOR- 
ABLE LOGIC AND ARE APPLIED WITH 
RELENTLESS CRUELTY. 


A STERN REALIST 


1. The New Socialist is no longer a sentimen- 
talist or an idealist, but a stern realist and an 
opportunist. He adapts all his means and methods 
to the one end of overthrowing the existing order 
of society. We are still apt to talk of the ‘‘ wild 
men of Communism.’’ But such an expression is 
a misnomer: the true Socialist is wild and irrespon- 
sible only in outward appearance. In reality he 
is a frigid, calculating cynic. He combines the 
courage of the lion with the wisdom of the serpent. 
He exploits nationalist passions in the interest of 
his international revolution. He in turn practises 
violence and persuasion, cunning and diplomacy. 

2. The militant Labour Party is both rigid and 
uncompromising with regard to the end pursued, 
and it is elastic and flexible with regard to its 
methods. The modern Socialist is all things to 
all men. He selects his allies from all classes, 
from all sects and not least from the ranks of the 
intellectual aristocracy and of the capitalist pluto- 
cracy. He uses capitalists to fight capitalism. He 
enlists idealists and materialists, evangelical 
Christians and atheists, pacifists and militarists, 
Free Traders and Protectionists)s THE ONLY 
CLASS FROM WHICH LABOUR LEADERS 
ARE VERY SELDOM TAKEN ARE THE 
WORKERS THEMSELVES. 


8. The New Socialist has ceased to be, as he 
has been hitherto, merely an irresponsible free- 
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lance fighting a vanguard battle. Instead of 
exercising pressure on the Labour Party from 
without, he tries to transform it from within. His 
aim is steadily to undermine the influence of the 
Moderates. He does so all the more easily because 
the extreme Communist or Marxist is only a 
Socialist who follows the logic of his convictions. 
He does so all the more confidently because he 
knows full well that when a revolutionary crisis 
arises, when the social temperature rises, the 
moderate and timid labour men will be swept away, 
even as autumnal leaves are swept away in a 
hurricane. 

4, The New Socialist does not put his trust in 
mere numbers. He knows that large numbers are 
often more a hindrance than a help. He knows 
that in civil war as in ordinary warfare, cumbrous 
masses are fatal to mobility and unfavourable to 
a vigorous offensive. The German Socialist Party 
with all their millions of adherents never had any 
fighting spirit in them. Thev never knew how 
to organise even a street riot. They only organised 
street processions. When the Great War came, 
they became the henchmen of the Kaiser. 

THE NEW SOCIALIST REMEMBERS 
THAT ALL REVOLUTIONS ARE MADE 
BY INSIGNIFICANT MINORITIES. They 
almost boast of being a minority movement. Only 
bourgeois parties believe in a majority rule. Small 
numbers, so far from being a disadvantage, are a 
necessary condition of success. Only men of reck- 
less courage, unhampered by scruples, are of any 
use in times of revolution. These men are the 
necessary leaven. And a very little leaven is 
sufficient to permeate an unwieldy mass. A 
deadly poison does not require to be administered 
in large doses to produce its effect. Even an in- 
finitesimal microbe has the power of spreading 


. pestilence and disease. 


UNDERGROUND CONSPIRACY 


5. One ought further to remember that political 
conspirators who aim at the overthrow of a 
Government cannot afford to throw open their 
ranks to all and sundry. They depend on secrecy 
and can only admit those who may be trusted, 
who have stood the test, who may safely be 
initiated into the mysteries of an underground con- 
spiracy. That is why all revolutionary movements 
have partaken of the nature of secret societies. 
That is why the Soviet Leaders in Russia take as 
much trouble to reduce the numbers of the Com- 
munist Party as the bourgeois leaders are con- 
cerned to increase theirs. 

6. The New Socialist does not cease to denounce 
the futility of parliamentary methods. A bourgeois 
Parliament may indeed, for the time being, be 
made subservient to revolutionary aims. A few 
isolated Communists in Parliament may do very 
efficient preliminary spade work. They may use 
it as a sounding board to advertise their Gospel. 
They may try to discredit it by creating scandalous 
scenes. They may paralyse it by creating 
obstructions. 

But whilst using Parliament for their own pur- 
poses the Communists always remember that 
agitation and propaganda in Parliament shall only 


be an inadequate and temporary means to a much 
bigger end than the fireworks of oratory in the 
national Talking Shop, that the one object must 
remain, the overthrow of the existing order, and 
that this object cannot be achieved by constitu- 
tional methods; 1T MUST BE ATTAINED BY 
BRUTE FORCE. 


7. The Communist makes the most of every 
favourable opportunity. In warfare very much 
depends on the choice of the right time and of the 
right place. To strike at the most auspicious 
moment and at the most vulnerable spot is an 
essential condition of victory. Thus the Austrian 
and Hungarian demagogue took advantage of the 
French Revolution of 1848. Thus the French 
Communists in 1871 profited by the Franco- 
German War. Thus the Moscow Dictators 
profited by the Japanese War in 1905 and by the 
World War in 1917. Thus the British Socialists 
in 1920 and in 1921 very nearly succeeded in 
bringing about a catastrophe by taking advantage 
of the universal dislocation produced by the world 
war. 


THE CLASS WAR 


8. Where favourable conditions do not exist, it 
is the duty of the Socialist to produce those con- 
ditions. Where industrial distress and unemploy- 
ment have not arisen, he will try to create them. 

The Socialist knows that the very distress of 
the Community brings grist to the revolutionary 
Mill. The Class War and not social peace is his 
object. The Social Reformer is his worst enemy. 
He must therefore ‘‘ sabotage” and frustrate all 
attempts at conciliation and arbitration. 

9. The New Socialist systematically aims at 
winning over to his revolutionary policy the exist- 
ing Trade Unions and the Co-operative Movement. 
He tries to get rid of the reactionary conception 
of the old Trade Union as being merely a friendly 
society. The object of the new Trade Union is 
not to achieve economic ends. It is not to obtain 
a paltry increase of wages. A Trade Union has 
only one main function—to be a fighting unit in 
waging the Class War. 

For the Trade Union must be looked upon as 
the organised army of labour. And that army may 
be made incomparably more efficient than any 
national armies of the bourgeois state. For the 
army of labour has enormous natural advantages 
over the bourgeois armies. It is homogeneous. It 
has a corporate spirit. It knows its own mind. It 
is permanent and is never disbanded. It can be 
easily mobilised. It has a war chest which can be 
easily collected. It has constant opportunities of 
training and experience in the guerrilla warfare of 
strikes. IF THE TRADE UNIONS CAN 
COMBINE AMONGST THEMSELVES, IF 
FURTHER THEY CAN LINK UP WITH 
THE SYNDICATES OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES, THEN THE BOURGEOIS 
ORDER !S IRREVOCABLY DOOMED AND 
THE BOURGEOIS FORCES WILL BE 
COMPELLED TO SURRENDER WITHOUT 
EVEN STRIKING A BLOW. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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LL decent men and women are horrified by 
the course of events in Spain, but many of 
them, through no fault of their own, have 

only the haziest idea of the causes of the catas- 

trophe now overwhelming that unhappy country. 

In many quarters, indeed, efforts have been made 

to enlist peoples’ sympathies on the side of the 

“‘red’”? Government with the argument that brutal 

soldiery and lawless Fascists have attacked a peace 

loving and benevolent Government. Needless to 
say this argument collapses on examination, and 


SPAIN—LAND TERROR 


By Captain F. H. Mellor 


WHEN SPAIN WAS HAPPY 


naturally, therefore, disinclined to join a Fascist 
organisation, and only a direct threat to the 
things he prizes most dear, could have caused the 
growth of such a movement. Thus Fascism in 
Spain has never enlisted a large following, and 
only attained real importance when, in the spring 
of 1936, the Socialist Government allowed murder 
and arson to become the order of the day. It is 
hardly strange that as a result of this good citizens 
should have looked for some means of salvation, 
for all security came to an end; women trembled 


Grotesque carnival figures roamed the street during fiestas, to the joy of pleasure-loving crowds. Now, 
the same streets are deserted except for troops. Carnival has given way to carnage. 


the falsity of it is at once apparent to anyone 
familiar with Spain who may have visited the 
country shortly before the outbreak of hostilities. 

It so happened that I was in Andalusia at Easter 
time and, since I was acquainted with the language 
and the people, I was able to learn a good deal of 
what was going on. This article is the result of 
my observations written from notes made at the 
time. 

It must be understood that the Spaniard has 
always been essentially an individualist. He is 


for the safety of their homes; church after church 
was razed to the ground; DEATH KNOCKED 
AT THE DOOR OF MEN WHOSE ONLY 
CRIME WAS LOVE OF THEIR COUNTRY. 

There can be little doubt that the Moscovite 
played the part of the nigger in the wood-pile. 
In Jerez de la Frontera, a town remarkable for the 
wealth and prosperity brought to its inhabitants 
by the sherry trade, the walls of numerous 
buildings were covered with the hammer and sickle 
along with such amiable slogans as ‘‘Death to the 
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land-owner.”” Furthermore, the sentiments of the 
Government were shown by the fact that while the 
Communists could retain their weapons, all re- 
spectable persons were disarmed and thus became 
unable to defend themselves. Churches found 
their sole protection in pathetic notices imploring 
people: ‘‘ for the sake of the good name of the 
town not to destroy this church.” 

I visited Cadiz, the great port of Southern Spain 
and found the life of the town paralysed. At the 
wharves, where formerly the greatest activity pre- 
vailed, the scene was one of complete desolation, 
and on the sea front the burnt-out roof of a church 
hore witness to the activities of the red element. 
The story of this building’s destruction as told to 
me by an eye witness, bore striking testimony to 
the attitude of the Government. 

‘* A handful of men and boys, the riff-raff of the 
town, advanced on their mission of wreckage, and 
the police and the Guardia Civile withdrew before 
them.” 

This seemed to me to go to the root of the 
matter, for considering that these forces number 
in their ranks some of the bravest men in the 
country, is it not obvious that they were obeying 
Government orders when they withdrew without 
taking action ? 


A MAN OF COURAGE 


Another religious building was saved from harm 
by a man sitting outside a café who had enough 
courage and presence of mind to address the 
rioters and persuade them to return quietly to 
their homes.. If one man could do this, surely the 
armed police could have prevented all, or almost 
all, cases of destruction. 

These are just a few examples of what was 
happening, but I was assured that many more 
of the religious buildings I saw had in fact been 
sacked and their interiors destroyed, the doors 
being afterwards locked so that the true facts 
might be concealed from foreign travellers. 

At Seville, which I had known in the davs of the 
Monarchy, I was shocked by the signs of poverty, 
and the shabbiness of the gentle, orderly 
Sevillanos. There I talked to many men of all 
classes and they all told the same story: 

‘* How we long for the good old days under the 
Monarchy—we have never been happy or pros- 
perous since.”’ 

But even in Seville the Bolshevists were at work, 
and the very churches from which the Holy Week 
processions emerged bore that emblem of Moscow, 
the hammer and sickle. 

In other cities the situation was far worse. 
Communists paraded the streets of Granada carrv- 
ing on pikes the remains of their victims — in 
Madrid a shouting mob demanded Gil Robles 
head — Bela Kun, that harbinger of death and 
destruction came to Barcelona. 

At last came one fatal, final crime. A great and 
patriotic Spaniard, a former member of the 
Directorate, Sefior Don Salvo Sotelo was mur- 
dered, it is thought by the police, with every 
attendant circumstance of outrage and horror. 

This put the torch to the powder magazine. 
Flesh and blood could stand no more, or indeed 
perhaps should not have stood so much, and all 


A special Saturday Review picture of the famous 
door of the Toledo Cathedral. 


true men rose to bring back justice and order to a 
distracted country, or to die in the attempt. It is 
idle to argue that the rising was Fascist or military, 
for in this movement Carlists, followers of Don 
Alfonso, Catholic Republicans, Fascists, soldiers, 
Republican Generals, nobles and peasants have 
come together in order to save Spain. 

There is one outstanding tragedy. The Basques 
of Guipuzcoa, deceived by offers of independence 
from the Madrid Government, have thrown in their 
lot with the reds. Since they are intensely Catholic, 
orderly, decent people, this is deeply to be 
regretted. 


To sum up, though much has been heard of the 
death and destruction the rising’ has caused, the 
people in England have been told little or nothing 
about the destruction of churches, and the 
assassination of priests and respectable citizens 
that occurred before the outbreak. 

Under the conditions ruling at the time in Spain, 
what course was open to any decent man except 
to fight for his country, home and religion against 
a red Government that countenanced murder, arson 
and sacrilege ? 
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HOW MOSCOW HELPS 
SPANISH REDS 


USSIA’S provocative threat to withdraw 
R from the Non-Intervention Committee 
should surely open all our eyes to the 
Kremlin’s intentions. Has not the Saturday 
Review been exposing these intentions for the 
last two years or more? Has not Lady Houston 
over and over again warned the Government and 
the British people that Stalin wants to create a 
state of war between the great European nations 
because he knows that only in this way can the 
world revolution, the 
ultimate aim of Commun- 
ism, be brought about ? 


Last year Russia used 
the Italo-Abyssinian war 
to try and embroil us in 
hostilities with Italy, and 
how nearly—thanks to 
Mr. Eden’s co-operation 
—she succeeded, will be 
shown when the future 
history of Europe is 
written. At the present 
time the Soviet is deliber- 
ately using the Spanish 
Civil War (which was 
brought about by Bol- 
shevik propaganda and 
financed very largely by 
Bolshevik money) to 
stir up hostile feelings 
against the Fascist 
States, and, having 
failed so far to bring 
about armed _ hostilities, 
accuses them of having 
broken the rules of Non- 
Intervention by sending 
aeroplanes and ammuni- 
tion to the armies of 
General Franco. 

But meanwhile what has the Soviet been doing ? 
A woman who had recentlv returned from Moscow 
told me that everyone in Russia, from the highest 
to the lowest, from old men and women to little 
children, were subscribing money to the funds 
which were being collected for the Spanish Reds. 
These funds have been pouring into Spain all the 
time, secret arms have also been smuggled in, 
volunteers have flocked to aid the ‘‘ comrades ” 
in Spain, hundreds of tons of foodstuffs are now 
being sent to Caballero, BUT ALL THESE 
BREACHES OF THE NON-INTERVENTION 
AGREEMENT HAVE BEEN COMPLETELY 
IGNORED BY THE SOVIET. 


MERIEL BUCHANAN 


The reason for Russia’s action is, however, not 
hard to find. The Red Armies in Spain are begin- 
ning to waver, the fall of Madrid seems a practical 
certainty, and Russia fears the setting up of 
another great Fascist State. 


Stalin, photographed with Voroschiloff, Commissar for War. They have plotted 
the downfall of Europe. 


The haste with which the Soviet Note has been 
drafted and the moment chosen for its publication, 
when the British Labour Party was holding its 
meeting at Edinburgh, shows only too clearly that 
Moscow’s sole aim is to make trouble, and the per- 
sistent malicious propaganda which has been 
broadcast in England against Germany and Italy 
shows unhappily how deeply we have become 
involved in the Soviet net. 

When will England awake to the real menace of 
Bolshevism ? When will British men and women 
stop pandering to the Red agents who come to 
this country, spreading their seditious lies and 
poisonous teaching in our midst, contaminating 
the minds even of our children? When will the 
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Press and the B.B.C. (the latter is supposed to 
be non-party and non-political) stop talking about 
the ‘‘ Spanish Rebels’ and the ‘' insurgents "’ 


and the ‘‘ Loyal Government Troops ""? When 
will they cease their insidious attacks on Germany 
and Italy, and their false insinuations regarding 


the tyranny and oppression existing in Fascist 
Countries ? 


Is it not time that Mr. Hannen Swaffer was 
restrained from writing his ebullitions in the 
Daily Herald concerning the ‘‘ World’s Woes ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Refugees who come to tell of the 
cruelties and horrors they have endured ’’ ? 


saw,”’ says Mr. Swaffer, ‘‘ deportees arriv- 
ing from South Africa, Italians from Fascist Italy, 
Germans by the hun- 


dreds, Austrians ...a 
score of tragedies enacted 
all over Europe .. . the 


Albert Hall seemed to re- 
echo with the sound of 
suffering.”’ 


Surely it is not only the 
Albert Hall which has 
re-echoed to this sound, 
but the whole’ world, 
which in the last nineteen 
years has had to bear the 
Bolshevik scourge. The 
millions massacred in 
Russia by order of the 
Soviet; the thousands 
who were the victims of 
Bela Kun in Hungary; 
the hundreds who were 
murdered in Italy and 
Germany before the ad- 
vent of Mussolini and 
Hitler, the vast numbers 
who now again in Spain 
are sacrificed to this Red 
Terror. 


Does Mr. 
Swaffer remember the 
refugees from Soviet 
Russia, not only the 
White Russians themselves, but the hundreds of 
British subjects who, owing to the Bolsheviks, lost 
all their possessions, were deprived of their means 
of livelihood, were driven out penniless and home- 
less, never to receive any compensation from their 
own Government? He likes to recall Prince 
Kropotkin, who was exiled from Imperial Russia, 
but he completely ignores the victims of Soviet 
Tyranny. 


Hannen 


The Spanish delegates from the Red Govern- 
ment were given a rousing welcome in Edinburgh, 
and the fulsome lies told by Sefiora Isabel de 
Palencia were accepted as Gospel truth. She even 
cast aspersions on the heroic defenders of the 
Alcazar, declaring that it would have been blown 
up had it not been for the Government’s unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice the women and children who were 
harboured in its walls, insinuating that many of 
these women were kept there against their will by 


propaganda and 


the anti-Red defenders. These things are listened 
to, read and believed by the British public, while 
the horrors perpetrated by Caballero’s Red execu- 
tioners are scoffed at; the execution of prisoners 
by the anti-Reds is given terrific prominence, and 
General Franco’s wise, humane and generous pro- 
clamation is almost entirely passed over. 


Some of these complacent members of the British 
public may, however, have a rude awakening one 
day. It is a well-known fact that in 1933 carefully 
prepared murder files were found in Berlin con- 
taining the names of the prominent personages 
who were to be removed as soon as a Communist 
rising took place. It is certain that such files were 
also kept in all the Spanish towns, for the 
rapidity with which the Red Forces destroyed their 


The harvest of the Spanish Civil War, which was brought about by Bolshevik 


financed very largely with Bolshevik money. 


actual or assumed enemies was astonishing, and 
could not have been done had there not been an 
actual system. IT CAN BE TAKEN FOR 
GRANTED THAT SUCH FILES ALSO 
EXIST IN ALL THE IMPORTANT TOWNS 
IN ENGLAND, FOR THE AGENTS OF THE 
COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL AND THE 
OGPU ARE AMONG US ALL THE TIME 
AND ARE MOST CERTAINLY NOTING 
DOWN THE NAMES OF THOSE WHO TRY 
TO EXPOSE THEIR DEALINGS. 

Those people who say that there is no danger 
of Communism in England, those others who 
bracket Fascism and Communism on the same 
level, have never taken the trouble to study the 
ramifications of the Soviet propaganda going on 
in our midst, and have never lived in a country 
torn by revolution and dominated by Communist 
dictatorship. 
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Phantoms at Geneva 


Commendatore Luigi Villari 


ADY HOUSTON’S letter in the Saturday 
Review on the paradox of admiiting the 
Abyssinian delegation to the League 

Assembly, is full of significance and raises some 
very interesting points, which are being much dis- 
cussed in Italy to-day. 


In the first place, the welcome extended to the 
Abyssinian delegation by the League fans suggests 
that the latter believe or profess to believe in that 
mysterious Abyssinian Government said to be 
functioning at Gore or 
somewhere in Western 
Abyssinia. Information 
about that Government 
cropped up in the Press 
every now and then, but 
it invariably came from 
such places as Port Said, 
Singapore, Chefoo, 
Punta Arenas or Osh- 
kosh, all of them thou- 
sands of miles distant 
from its alleged habitat. 
Other reports stated that 
it had no habitat at all, 
but wandered about aim- 
lessly to avoid being 
bombed by the Italian 
aeroplanes! Most people 
believed it to be a sort 
of Mrs. Harris, and now 
an official communiqué 
from the British delega- 
tion at Geneva effectively 
disposes of it—it was a 
Mrs. Harris after all. 

Yet this non-existent 
Government is to be 
represented at the League 
of Nations Assembly by a delegation whose vote is, 
at any rate in theory, equal to that of Great Britain, 
France or Italy. The implications of this 
Situation are disconcerting indeed. Suppose 
a proposal were to come before the Assembly 
for which an unanimous vote were required 
(in fact all League decisions except those 
on questions of procedure require unanimous 
approval, even though in the Abyssinian dispute 
this rule was discarded as were nearly all other 
League regulations)—a negative vote by the dele- 
gate of this non-existent State would cause its 
rejection, even if all the other delegates were in 
favour of it! 


NATURALLY ITALY REFUSES TO TAKE 
PART IN ANY LEAGUE ACTIVITY AS 
LONG AS THIS PIECE OF BUFFOONERY 
CONTINUES. 


The League Assembly 
meets at Geneva 


It has been suggested in Italy that in voting for 
the admission of the Abyssinians the other dele- 
gates were thinking about Spain. Convinced as 
they all are that in the end the Spanish Nationalists 
are going to win and that soon the members of the 
Red Government will be in exile, the League fans 
wished to keep the door open for the admission of 
a Hispano-Bolshevik delegation when a really 
Spanish Government is installed in Madrid. We 
shall be told no doubt that they represent the only 


legitimate Constitutional Government of Spain, 
and that the Nationalists are mere upstart usurpers. 
Then the little group of Italian anti-Fascist revolu- 
tionaries will demand representation at Geneva, 
where their delegates will receive as warm a wel- 
come as has been accorded to their black brothers. 
A delegation from Mr. Gandhi will come next, and 
many others of the same kind. 


QUITE IN ORDER 


But Lady Houston suggests that the Grand Duke 
Cyril should now be entitled to appoint a Russian 
delegation rather than the Bolshevik Government. 
Strictly speaking this would be quite in order, and 
in that case the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, the 
House of Orleans, the Bonapartes, and who 
knows? Even the English Jacobites might all 
claim to be represented. But none of these dele- 
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gates would receive the same welcome at Geneva 
as the Abyssinians or M. Litvinoff, for, as Lady 
Lady Houston writes, only an adequate number 
of murders entitles one to be received in the best 
League circles. 


Persons representing Governments or parties of 
the Right are looked upon with suspicion at the 
Palais des Nations. The Abyssinians, it is true, 
can hardly be regarded as true Bolsheviks, 
Socialists, or even mild Liberals. But they have 
the great merit of having fought against those 
wicked Italian Fascists, and even if they were 
utterly defeated in the end they did at least torture 
and mutilate some Italian prisoners, and this 
makes of them honorary Communists. 


It may be objected that the packing of the 
League Assembly with delegates of this kind might 
tend to make that august body a little ridiculous. 
But has not that been already done? Even its 
most ardent supporters realise that the League 
has not delivered the goods, while the less blindly 
enthusiastic would like to see its power for mis- 
chief curtailed. One of the first and most necessary 
steps is to recognise the reality that different 
nations have different values and should enjoy 
different degrees of authority. It is indeed prepos- 
terous that the British Empire or Italy or France 
should be put onthe same footing as Haiti or 
Liberia.a YET WE SEE THE LEAGUE 
FANS NOT ONLY TREATING THESE 
VERY DIFFERENT STATES AS EQUALS, 
BUT AFFIRMING EQUALITY BETWEEN 
STATES WHICH DO EXIST AND STATES 
WHICH DO NOT. 


NOT PERFECTION 


Another point to which much importance is 
attached in Italy, and indeed throughout the 
Continent, is that the League must be regarded not 
as a divine dispensation, to doubt the perfection 
and sanctity of which is to label oneself a wicked 
cynic and atheist (oh, I forgot, one must not say 
anything unkind about atheists, because the dear 
Bolsheviks in Russia and Spain belong to that per- 
suasion), but as a very human organisation which, 
if it can be made work satisfactorily, may be 
retained and if not must be scrapped. 


It is this hieratic attitude towards the League, 
so common in many circles of Great Britain, which 
is utterly repugnant to the spirit of Italy and other 
Continental countries and even to that of most 
British Conservatives (although many of them 
seem to be afraid of admitting it) and makes the 
League stink in the nostrils of all men of common 
sense and endowed with a feeling of responsibility. 
It renders all discussion on political problems in 
any way connected with the League or brought into 
its ‘* framework ”’ impossible. If that attitude is 
not eliminated altogether, the question will be not 
to mend the League but to end it. 


Mussolini—he scorns the League 


We must not forget—in Italy we are not likely 
to do so — that it was largely, if not exclusively, 
this attitude of sanctimonious hypocrisy which 
very nearly converted Italy’s colonial expedition to 
East Africa into a world war with the most catas- 
trophic consequences for world civilisation. It was 
certainly not the merit of Lord Cecil, Professor 
Gilbert Murray or of the criminal lunatics at 
Geneva that this consummation was not achieved. 


Now there is every likelihood that the League 
will be abandoned by one State after another, until 
there remains nothing in it but the ghost of the 
vanished pomp of yesterday. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 


"The National Review” 
and 


their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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THE 


HITLER 


Who works for the 
glory and pros- 
perity of his people. 


RITAIN to-day is a nation nurtured on lies. 
The diet of mendacity which is doled out 
to her by her Parliamentary leaders 

accounts for the windy stomachs of our people in 
the face of the swift dangers that sweep over the 
whole continent of Europe. 


And the greatest of all the lies provided by the 


professional liars is the great ‘‘ democracy ”’ lie. 

Sir John Simon, that smug and glib lawyer— 
‘Boiling Jack’’ to his friends—lifts up his 
Liberal hands with horror and tells the electorate 
that Dictatorship is not for us—for us the glories 
of democracy. 

Either he is patently pleading to a_ political 
brief, or he does not know what words mean. 

What is Democracy? Lincoln called it 
““ Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people.’’ It means that in Government the 
will of the people shall prevail. 

What is our pitiable state? 

When the great crisis came in 1931 after the 
muddling, blundering and plundering policy of 
the Ramsay MacDonald Government the nation 
went to the polls. It returned a strong Conserva- 
tive House of Commons. 

The will of the people was for Conservatism. 


WHAT DID THE PEOPLE GET? 
THEY GOT A SO-CALLED “NATIONAL” 
GOVERNMENT LED BY THE ARCH- 
SOCIALIST MACDONALD, AND PACKED 


By... 
‘*HISTORICUS” 


WITH EX-LABOUR AND €EX-LIBERAL 
NONDESCRIPTS. 

They did not get the Conservatism they had 
voted for. 

At the last election the same thing happened. 

The Democracy has been twice bilked by 
Bumbling Baldwin. 

These bilkers shriek out against dictatorship 
abroad, but I for one declare, without hesitation 
and without fear, that there is in Europe no 
dictatorship that can compare in infamy with the 
camouflaged dictatorship of our present Cabinet 
Junta, which takes office on the votes of a Con- 
servative majority and then dictates to the people 
the Red-tinged policies which are to Conserva- 
tism most abhorrent. 

Is it denied that the National Government is 
Red-tinged ? 

What of the Foreign policy of Eden, which 
reeks of Litvinoff and which has torn Britain from 
the side of her old allies to make her the ridiculed 
dupe of Russia? What of the persistent tender- 
ness to the Russian debtors who refuse to 
recognise their just commercial debts to Britons 
and receive a credit of £10,000,000 for their 
turpitude ? 


What of Ramsay MacDonald, who in 1917, in 
the midst of the war, called on Britain to follow 
Russia into Bolshevism, and is to this day the 
influence that sways the Cabinet which rests on 
the suffrages of the betrayed Conservative voters? 

If anyone denies that the National Government 
is Russian-tinged it can only be to affirm that it 
is Russian-dyed. 

What has been one of the results of the work- 
ing of the great ‘‘ Democracy’? Lie? The 
obvious result has been a huge increase in 
Socialism. THE PEOPLE HAVE TWICE 
DEMANDED CONSERVATISM AND HAVE 
BEEN TWICE BILKED. They have never 
had Conservatism—so they turn in disgust from 
so-called Conservative leaders to whatever alterna- 
tive offers itself. 

Had Baldwin had the strength and honesty to 
abide by Conservative principles, had he refused 
to participate in 1931 in the betrayal of the country 
by the creation of a so-called ‘‘ National ” 
Government, there would to-day have been rallied 
to his side a great host of young men and women 
as eager to serve their country as the young men 
and women of Germany and Italy are eager to 
serve their countries. There can be no call to 
service when the very Government is founded 
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upon a lie and exists upon the persistent betrayal 
of those principles and hopes to serve which it was 
itself elected. 


We hear much now of the power of the 
Dictators. That power is simply explained. 
MUSSOLINI IN ROME AND HITLER IN 
BERLIN WORK FOR THE GLORY AND 
PROSPERITY OF THEIR PEOPLE. They 
do not chain their people to the chariot wheels of 
Russia and lash them to the broken wagon-wheel 


words uttered when the betrayal of 1931 was new. 

There is to-day, as there was five years ago, only 
one question for His Majesty’s Ministers of State 
and for the subjects of the Crown— 


ARE YOU FOR BOLSHEVISM OR 
AGAINST IT? 

In the fight to preserve the Britain we have 
built there can be no half allegiances—you cannot 
blow hot and cold. He that is not with us is 
against us. The issue is too desperate for trifling. 
Either Christendom will perish or be saved. 
Either Britain will rise again or she will utterly 
perish. 

If you are against Bolshevism you cannot vote 
for anything which aids itt YOU CANNOT 
BELIEVE THAT BOLSHEVIKS ARE AS 


ENGLAND’S LEADERS ! 


MR. BALDWIN, who has deserted Conservative principles; MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD, who is still the 
Red influence that sways the Cabinet; SIR JOHN SIMON, who prates of the glories of democracy. 


of Geneva. They are great and superb patriots. 
Any Briton who had the self-abnegation and 
courage to do the same for Britain would have 
the same power. 

From the beginning of this fatal farce of 
‘‘ National’? Government the Saturday Review 
has been consistent in denunciation. It has from 
the first foretold the dangers that had to follow 
Eden’s blind infatuation—or, perhaps, not so blind 
infatuation—with Geneva and Litvinoff. It has 
from the first denounced the League of Nations 
as a trap and a snare, that must drop Britain from 
security and greatness to jeopardy and scorn. It 
has from the first denounced an Administration 
based on a national call for Conservatism and 
betraying the mandate which gave it being. 

The hot and angry words in this denunciation 
are not hotter and no more angry than were the 


THEY ARE, THE AVOWED ENEMIES 
OF OUR CIVILISATION, AND THEN 
CHEERFULLY DO THAT WHICH THEY 
DESIRE. 


A foreign policy which links us to Russia, a 
domestic policy which pours out British millions 
to aid the Soviet, a trade policy which permits 
the import of great masses of Russian timber and 
other goods to the detriment of our own 
Dominions, and a general softness that refuses to 
organise the nation in its need—these are the 
fruits of the MacDonald-Baldwin combination in 
a ‘‘ National ’”’ Government. They are the anti- 
thesis of those things which the nation wanted 
when it returned the Conservative candidates to 
speak for it. 


LET THE LIE END. 
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RACING 


the Money 


HE Aga Khan has been so phenomenally 

successful on the Turf during recent years 
that it comes almost as a shock to see his 
name only second on the list of winning owners 
and with, in my opinion, little chance of getting 
to the top. 

Yet, with over £28,000 to his credit, he would 
be considered, were he a normal owner on a large 
scale, to have done remarkably well, particularly 
as his wins include the Derby. The way in which 
the ordinary member of the public views these 
figures is a striking illustration of the magnitude 
of the Aga Khan’s racing interests and the hold 
his stable has caught upon the public mind. When 
one realises that he has very extensive racing 
interests in France and races in India as well, his 
stake in the Turf becomes stupendous. 


It is Lord Astor who heads the list of winning 
owners this year with, up to the time of writing, 
nearly £37,000 to his credit. Everyone will be 
delighted that such an owner is having so success- 


ful a season, even though the Derby has, as usual, 
eluded him. 


Deserved Success 


If anyone deserves success Lord Astor does; 
not that he has not had a great deal already, but 
because the general feeling is that, in spite of this, 
he has not been as lucky as he might have been. 
He is a fine type of owner who breeds his own 
horses, as does the Aga Khan, never hurries his 
two-year-olds, is not interested in betting, and 
races purely for the love of the game. Lord Derby, 
in spite of the fact that his stable is nothing like 
so large as it once was, is third on the list with 
£24,000. He has, in fact, been consistently suc- 
cessful since he decided to race on a smaller scale, 
which demonstrates the well-known adage that it 
is not quantity but quality which counts. Lord 
Derby has actually won more races than any of 
the leading owners, his score being thirty-one 
races with twenty-three different horses. This 
compares with Lord Astor’s seventeen races with 
nine different horses and the Aga Khan's fifteen 
races with ten horses. 

Next comes Sir Abe Bailey, an owner who has 
had more ups and downs of luck than most and 
who has disposed of his horses on more than one 
occasion, only to collect a fresh string. He has 
won over £20,000, and is followed by a very well 
known American racing figure, Mr. William 
Woodward, whose £17,000 is largely composed of 
the stakes of the St. Leger. 

On the reverse side of the medal is Lord Glanely, 
whose vast expenditure on bloodstock has only 
brought in some £6,500 in prizes this vear. He 
is wisely, as evervone knows, selling off his horses 
and re-stocking his stable. 


By David Learmonth 


There is something to be learnt from the winning 
horses. Rhodes Scholar tops the list with £12,466 
to his credit, this being composed of the race at 
Ascot when he beat Mahmoud and the very valu- 
able Eclipse Stakes. Incidentally, the St. Leger 
was worth nearly six hundred pounds more than 
the Derby this year, the former race netting the 
winner £10,554 and fifteen shillings, while the 
Aga Khan received £9,934 and five shillings from 
the Derby. 

So far as stallions are concerned, Lord Derby's 
Fairway stands head and shoulders above the 
others with some £51,000 to his credit. Fairway 
looks very much like taking the place of the ill- 
fated Blandford. He is now only eleven years old, 
which is young as stallions go, and should have 
certainly as many more useful years before him. 

He is followed by Solario, who is three years 
older. But this son of Gainsborough is a long 
way behind with just under £22,000. Pharos, 
with £20,000, has done well; but the horse which 
is coming to the fore in my opinion is Bosworth, 
a son of Son-in-Law, who has sired the winners 
of fifteen races worth not far short of £18,000, in- 
cluding Boswell, the winner of the St. Leger. 
Bosworth, however, must be said to be lucky to be 
so high on the list; for if Precipitation had gone 
to the post fit and well I do not think there is any 
doubt that he would have beaten Boswell at Don- 
caster, in which case Hurry On, who was foaled 


twenty-three years ago, would have been above 
him. 


The Leading Trainers 


Though the younger stallions have the advan- 
tage, some of the older horses have done well this 
year. Hurry On has over £10,000 to his credit, 
while Son-in-Law, now twenty-five years of age, 
has sired the winners of twenty-one races worth 
nearly £13,000. 

Blenheim, whom the Aga Khan sold to go 
abroad, has accounted so far for four winners of 
five races worth £14,000, of which most is repre- 
sented by Mahmoud’s Derby, while Coronach, 
hitherto so disappointing, has over £13,000 to his 
credit. 

Of the jockevs Gordon Richards is far ahead of 
all the others with 155 firsts. The North Country 
jockey, W. Nevett, is second with 6. 

One expects to see Lawson and Frank Butters 
either at the top of the list of winning trainers or 
near it. So far this season Lawson is at the top 
with over £55,000, while Butters is third with 
£32,000. In between them comes Captain Bovd- 
Rochfort, who is having a wonderful season. He 
has won already £51,000 and it is quite possible 
that he may beat the Manton trainer before this 
year’s racing is over. Whichever finishes first, I 
think it will be a close thing. 
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The Keeper 


By Dan Russell 


T is very seldom that he is seen in the village, 
for his work binds him to the lonely places 
of the countryside. The fields and woods 

are his domain and his work in them is never 
done. All day he is out, no matter how inclement 
the weather, and very often the night will find him 
keeping a lonely vigil in some outlying covert. He 
dare not relax his vigilance, for if he did the word 
would soon go round that ‘‘ Owd Elderkin bain’t 
about so much as ’e used ter be,’’ and the moon 
would see dark figures moving stealthily about 
their nefarious business when all honest men 
should be in bed. But Elderkin is a good keeper 
and keeps an unceasing watch upon the preserves 
which are his charge. 

He lives in what many people would regard as 

a lonely and unattractive spot. His little cottage 
stands at the junction of four rides in the Big 
Wood. The wood comes right up to his back 
garden, so that the cottage is hemmed in by the 
tall trees. Even on a summer’s day the place is 
shaded and cool and in the winter it is damp and 
cold. At the back are the stone kennels where 
dwell the retrievers and spaniels. At the side of 
the kennels is a wooden shed which is full of odds 
and ends of the keeper’s craft. Rusty, mud- 
encrusted traps, torn nets, rabbiting spades, coils 
of wire, sacks of meal and corn lie in jumbled 
heaps upon the floor and hang on the discoloured 
walls. Behind this shed are the ferret hutches, 
eight of them which house thirty of the blood- 
thirstv little creatures. Elderkin’s strain of ferret 
is well known, and he makes a welcome addition 
to his wages by breeding them for sale. 


The Gibbet 


In front of the house is a gruesome erection 
which Elderkin regards with pride. Between two 
trees he has nailed a pole, and from this pole hang 
the bodies of the vermin which he has killed. 
Stoats, weasels, jays, magpies, crows, hawks and 
owls hang there in various stages of decay. Many 
an argument have we had over the killing of 
weasels and owls, but as yet I have not been able 
to convince him that these creatures do more good 
than harm. He always closes the argument with 
the crushing statement, ‘‘ I doan’t care what ’ee 
do zay, I doan’t like ’em.”’ 

Elderkin has, of course, an amazing knowledge 
of the ways of the wild folk amongst whom his days 
are spent. His vermin pole bears witness to his 
prowess as a trapper, and no man can trap suc- 
cessfully unless he has an intimate knowledge. of 
the habits of his victims. But he has, like most 
keepers, strong and unreasoning prejudices 
against some creatures. The fact that weasels and 
owls account for thousands of rats does not pre- 
vent him slaving them without mercv because they 
occasionally take one of his precious pheasant 
chicks. Badgers, too, he hates for no particular 
reason that I can discover. But the brocks are safe 


in their deep earths, and despite the keeper’s un- 
ceasing warfare they still flourish. 

It is in the summer and early autumn that 
Elderkin’s task becomes even more arduous than 
usual. Nesting pheasants have to be discovered 
and their eggs taken to be hatched under a hen. 
Then, when the chicks are hatched, they have to 
be fed and guarded from their many furred and 
feathered enemies. All the time someone has to 
be in the rearing field to keep off the marauders. 
At night a string of hurricane lamps encircles the 
field, and these have to be trimmed every hour or 
so. It is no wonder that Elderkin’s temper be- 
comes somewhat short. Apart from all this extra 
work he still has to go on his rounds of the pre- 
serves to see that all is well, the war against vermin 
must still go on, and poachers must be shown that 
a watch is still being kept. Years ago he had four 
under-keepers to help him, but now he only has 
one boy. The Squire, like others, has had to cut 
down his staff, but Elderkin does not complain for 
he loves his work. 


His Reward 


But, though in spring and summer he works 
day and night until he is almost worn out, late 
October brings his reward for all that heart- 
breaking toil. In the third week of October is 
held the first shoot of the season. Although the 
pheasant shooting season officially begins on the 
first of the month, the coverts are too blind and 
full of leaf for good shooting. But after a frost 
or two the leaves fall and invitations are sent out. 

When the great day arrives Elderkin is keyed 
up with anxiety, for with him rests the success or 
failure of the day. He meets the guns at the big 
house and leads them to the first covert. They 
take their stands and the keeper marshals his 
beaters. Cautiously they creep through the covert, 
tapping with their sticks. The pheasants flee 
before them. The guns outside wait impatiently. 
There comes the cry ‘*‘ Cock over ”’ and the first 
bird rockets up out of the trees. Fast and high 
he comes as though realising his danger. There 
is a report, and he crumples in mid-air and pitches 
to the ground in a spray of feathers. Now they 
come out thick and fast, some to die and some to 
escape. The air is filled with the cracking reports 
of the guns. 

The covert is beaten through, and they go on to 
the next stand. It is now that those months of 
unremitting labour bring their reward. The birds 
are strong and plentiful. Keeper Elderkin is the 
recipient of manv congratulations and his pockets 
are well lined with the tips he receives. This is 
his day. He tramps home in the dusk to his lonely 
cottage, a happv man. His job is hard, the hours 
are long and the discomforts are many, but he 
feels that it is all worth while. He has had his 
day. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Novels to Read 


By the Literary Critic 


N his latest book, ‘‘ Lady Cynthia Clandon’s 
Husband ”’ (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.), Mr. 
Stephen McKenna gives us the familiar 

social background of country house parties and 
‘“ good families’’ for the working out of his 
beautiful heroine’s psychological salvation. 

The underlying theme may be a well-worn one, 
but Mr. McKenna invests it with a freshness and 
distinction that ensure the reader’s charmed inter- 
est in the story. 

If the dominant grandmother of the Whiteoaks 
no longer appears in person in Miss Mazo de la 
Roche’s ‘‘ Whiteoak Harvest ’’ (Macmillan), the 
influence and parrot of the old lady survive to 
keep up the links with the past, and there.are still 
the old loyalties, ‘‘ heady ’’ temperaments and 
moods to provide delightful piquancy to another 
instalment of this Canadian family’s history. 

Another novel of exceptional distinction, both 
for its characterisation and style, is Mr. Richard 
Blaker’s ‘‘ But Beauty Vanishes ’’? (Heinemann), 
a sequel to his “‘ Here Lies a Beautiful Lady,’’ and 
a tale of family life revolving round one central 
figure whose selflessness exercises a reconciling 
influence on the diversity of temperament around 
her—‘‘ a fair knock-out, every one of them ”’ as 
she smilingly sees them on her death-bed. 

Then there is Miss Doris Leslie’s veritable tour 
de force, ‘‘ Fair Company ’’ (Lane), in which she 
presents us with a series of four heroines over a 
period of 140 years, and shows herself equally at 
home in re-creating the manners of pre-Waterloo 


England as she is in depicting the English scene 
of to-day. 


Naval Life in China 


Novels about China are usually of the high 
adventure order with brigands very much to the 
fore. 

“* River of Golden Sand,’’ by Thomas Wood- 
rooffe (Faber & Faber) is not of this type. It is 
concerned with the experiences of a Naval 
Lieutenant during a two years’ period of duty on 
the River Yangtse. It reads in places like a slice 
of genuine biography. 

It is a piquant and lively chronicle of naval life 
in this part of the Far East and is distinguished 
for its vivid presentment of men and scenes. 

A powerful, if rather sombre tale is Miss Elma 
Godchaux’s ‘‘ Stubborn Roots” (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode) wherein, against the background of 
a Louisiana plantation, we have the study of a con- 
ceited, selfish, sensual woman whose boredom with 
her surroundings brings out all the malice and evil 
in her nature. 

Fanciful, but in its way fascinating, is Miss 
Lesley Keen Segal’s ‘‘ Many Enchantments ”’ 
(Peter Davies), in which we are treated to a variety 
of strange occurrences befalling the simple 
inhabitants of an old Suffolk village. It is a 


tribute to Miss Segal’s gifts that she makes her 
readers enjoy and almost believe in her weird and 
quaint ‘‘ Enchantments.” 


The ill-fated experiment two centuries ago of 
founding a Scots’ colony in the isthmus of Panama 
has provided Mr. Allan Govan with the foundations 
of a lively romance, ‘* High Adventure in Darien ” 


(John Murray). There are some delightful 
characters in this book. 


Under the pen-name ‘ Robert Eton,’’ Mr. 
Laurence W. Meynell has already written two 
novels remarkable for the originality of their theme 
and treatment. These were ‘‘ The Pattern ”’ and 
The Dividing Air.” 


In a third novel, ‘‘The Bus Leaves the Village” 
(Ivor Nicholson & Watson), he adroitly unfolds 
the life-stories of the occupants of a country bus 


during its two five-mile journeys between village 
and town. 


Similar devices for preserving the unities in 
what might otherwise become a series of disjointed 
tales have no doubt been employed before, but not 
always with the same degree of artistry that 
Robert Eton exhibits. 


Read 


mre SPECTRE 
COMMUNISM 


by HENRY GIBBS 


What caused the Spanish Army to revolt, 
Hitler to prohibit a Communist Party and 
what lies behind the constant friction in 
France? This is a challenge to Communists, 
built up from their own speeches and writings 


You owe it to your country to read it! 


“A very notable achievement It contains an 
unusual amount of useful and interesting 


information There is a powerful interest on 
every page ”—Fascist Quarterly 


* A valuable discussion of the Communist 
menace that threatens Europe to-day” —Adtion 


From all booksellers and libraries 5|- net 


SELWYN & BLOUNT 
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Litvinoff Takes Control 


By Robert Machray 


AST week the international situation had 
L thrust into it one exigent question of 
supreme importance, namely, is Europe, 
ever approaching nearer the edge of the precipice, 
to be driven over it into the abyss by the machina- 
tions of Litvinoff and the Soviet? Or, to put it in 
another way, has a fire been lighted in. Spain by 
Red Russia which may rapidly become a 
European conflagration? At the moment the 
answer is tragically uncertain, but what is beyond 
doubt is that Litvinoff, taking control of the posi- 
tion of affairs by his strategy and tactics in both 
Geneva and London, has succeeded in setting all 
Europe by the ears once more, as was his 
intention. 


A year or so ago a curious tendency was shown 
in some quarters, not all of them irresponsible, in 
England, to regard the Soviet as having shed a 
considerable quantity of that deep, blood-red 
colour with which its horrible actions and its 
frightful principles had covered it. The reign of 
terror was said to be passing away, and that red, 
changing to pink, would be still further diluted 
till it might soon be white. It was asserted, 
in fact, that the Soviet had become perfectly 
‘* respectable,’” and that it had abandoned any 
notion of promoting the World Revolution, 
though that was the basis on which it was founded. 


Events that have occurred in Russia during the 
last two or three months, and are still being 
worked out to the same ghastly termination, ought 
to have completely disillusioned those among us 
who believed or hoped that the Soviet had really 
undergone a change of heart. But if there are any 
left who continue to cherish that fantastic idea, 
what has taken place in Spain, and outside with 
respect to that unhappy country, should absolutely 
undeceive them. From the start of the Spanish 
Civil War it was abundantly evident that Moscow 
was behind Madrid; in reality Red Russia was 
making a strong bid for a Red Spain, and the 
bidding goes on, 


FOMENTING ANTAGONISMS 


In that connection it may be well to review 
Litvinoff’s course at Geneva, and pin down his 
real objectives, which were to foment the antago- 
nisms of the Great Powers, and to set the little 
States against the big, with practical control of the 
League for himself. Early in the Assembly he 
lined up the little Powers in opposition to England 
and France, secured the admission of Abyssinia, 
and thereby added fuel to the hostility of Italy. 
Next he egged on the representative of the Red 
Spanish Government to accuse Germany and Italy 
of breaches of the non-intervention agreement, and 
hacked him up in the subsequent proceedings. 
Every member-State knew very well that what- 


ever assistance Germany and Italy had given or 
were giving to the Spanish insurgents found its 
justification in the precedent and continued assis- 
tance given to the Madrid Government by 
Moscow. Further, Litvinoff clearly indicated what 
he was after by trying to hurry up League reform 
to the exclusion of the voice of Italy and Germany 
in the matter. He wanted the two Fascist States 
definitely barred out, while endeavouring at the 
same time to put ‘‘ teeth ’’ into the Franco-Soviet 
Pact of Mutual Assistance by getting France to 
agree that her General Staff should begin consulta- 
tions immediately with that of the Soviet. 


EFFECTS OF THE NOTE 


Such was the situation, plus the fact that the 
Reds were being beaten in Spain, when on 
October 7 the Soviet issued its Note threatening to 
withdraw its adherence to the non-intervention 
agreement. That agreement, initiated by France 
and supported by England, had been accepted by 
all the principal European Governments, and was 
intended to draw a sort of ring of neutrals around 
Spain. The Soviet’s threat caused great anxiety 
in France, and had severe repercussions, as was to 
be expected, in Germany and Italy. The whole 
international situation instantly became exacer- 
bated, acute, even precarious. 


That was strikingly demonstrated when on 
October 9 the International Committee for the 
application of the agreement met in a stormy ses- 
sion of seven hours’ duration here in London. The 
representatives of Italy, Germany, Portugal, and 
the Soviet all made statements in an impassioned 
manner ; charges and counter-charges flew across 
the floor, and a good deal of heat was developed 
in the famous Locarno Room of the Foreign 
Office. But the meeting was practically destitute 
of result, for no action was taken, but the embit- 
tered opposition of the Soviet to the States it 
accused was manifest to all concerned. It plainly 
identified itself with the Spanish Reds. 


What will be the outcome of the present non- 
intervention controversy it is impossible to say, 
but it may go very deep, as other issues are 
involved, even if the International Committee has 
received a wound that turns out to be fatal. For 
instance, it was during this month of October that 
the Locarno Conference of the Five Powers was to 
be held, with a Western Pact in prospect, and, 
according to our foolish Government, a general 
settlement to follow. It is safe to prophesv that 
the Locarno Conference, if it is ever held, will not 
conduce to that general settlement, for the recipro- 
cal animosity of the Soviet and the Fascist States 
blocks the way. The obvious duty of England is 
to keep out of the mess, and accelerate and enlarge 
her rearmament programme, while holding firmly 
to her own rights and interests, 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
interest :: 


Correspondents who wish their letters published in the following issue are requested to arrange for them to reach us 
as early as possible. 


Ashamed of the Empire! 


Lapy Houston,— 

A friend sent me a copy of the Saturday Review one 
day last week. I was very much interested in it. 

If you will allow me to say so you remind me of 
Barbara Fritchie, in Whittier’s famous poem of that 
name. 

‘* Bravest of all in Frederickstown 

She took up the flag which the men hauled down. 
In her attic window the staff she set 
To shew that one heart beat loyal yet.” 

What has come over the country, when young men at 
Oxford dare to say that they will not fight for King and 
Country! When I was a youngster we were told, and we 
believed it too, that a Briton was worth any three 
foreigners. We were taught to be proud of the Empire 
and of the destiny of the Imperial Race. 

Now we hear the Empire spoken of as if it were some- 
thing to be ashamed of—ill-gotten gains as it were. 

We are represented by mealy-mouthed statesmen with 
no backbone at conference after conference which result 
in nothing. 

Worst of all is the Pacifist crusade carried on by some 
misguided clergymen, whose voices seem to be more and 
more becoming tainted with a whining petulance. 

So, good luck to you in your efforts to restore the 
National virility. 

(REvV.) W. Houston. 

The Magpies, Robin Lane, 

Clevedon. 


Some Apt Lines 


SIR,—The Saturday Review is steadily dispelling the 
darkness which enshrouds our people, for which service 
one of them hereby tenders his most hearty thanks. 


When this unhappy land was afflicted with the first 
MacDonald Cabinet, a Royalist paper published some 
verses which contained these lines : — 

‘‘ King George’s Ministers have travelled far 

To come to terms with Jews who killed the Tsar. 
We drink indeed a brimming cup of shame, 

And anti-Christ exults in our defeat; 

His venal minions hate the Holy Name, 

And yet they came as friends to Downing Street ; 
From Ministers who treat their Sovereign thus 
Good Lord, deliver him, deliver us ! ” 


May not we say “Amen” to-day, when a similar 
bumper is set before us ? 
S. R. 
152, Sunnyside Gardens, 
Upminster, Essex. 


“ Conscience ’’ and Conscription 


DEAR LADY Houston,— 

Four weeks ago I bought my first copy of the Saturday 
Review. Now I buy four copies a week because your 
logic is so sane, especially re that inane idiot Anthony 
Eden. 


I have lived abroad for 16 years and so have a fair 
knowledge of my facts. Belgium was not worth one 
British soldier’s life. Why we ever fought against 
Germany I shall never understand; and but for the 
Prussianism of a pompous, egotistical ass like the 


Kaiser, | am sure British common sense would have kept 
us out of that. 

Heavens, how right yon are re Conscription. The 
rotters who had a ‘‘ Conscientious objection ”’ were just 
white-livered rats. They had not any objection to 
making easy money at anyone’s expense and having full 
larders. 

N. EGERTON FREE. 

2, Morland Road, 

Croydon, Surrey. 


Wake Up, England ! 


DEAR Lapy Houston,— 

May I heartily endorse the views expounded by Mr. 
James in his letter published in the Review of September 
19th. ? 

We have a King who is modern in his outlook, and 
also thoroughly conversant with the present chaotic 
political situation in Europe. 

As stated in Mr. James’s letter, an Absolute Monarchist 
Party, once the policy was outlined to the people, more 
especially the workers, would literally ‘‘ sweep the 
country,” as the King is already absolute ruler in the 
hearts of his people. 

If such a party is formed, may I humbly suggest a 
watchword to support it? 

In England’s year of economic despair, three words 
were given forth that fired the inspiration and energy of 
the people of the whole country ; they were spoken by a 
man who was great in understanding, wise in conception 
and beloved by all—the late King—and they were WAKE 
UP ENGLAND!; and England awoke, until to-day she 
has begun to ride the sea of cconomic soundness. 

Let those same words now go forth politically; let 
England awake to the need for a MAN to lead us; to 
strengthen us in peace; for in strength lies our peace, 
and in peace our prosperity. 

ABSOLUTE MONARCHIST. 

Southfields, S.W.18. 


How to Govern Palestine 


SIR,—I understand that H.M. Government, in the 
plans for the settlement of the Arab rebellion, intends to 
form a British Crown Colony in, either the whole or part 
of, Palestine. This will be an improvement on the pre- 
vious proposed Local Self Government, but it will not 
terminate the trouble. 

It is impossible for politicians, who are only amateurs, 
and most certainly not professionals, in the art of govern- 
ing to govern a foreign country efficiently. It will be 
argued that these politicians are guided by their 
experienced Home Civil Service Staff. 


It stands to reason that the members of this staff cannot 
guide satisfactorily, as they, with an occasional excep- 
tion, have never been to these foreign countries. Hence 
it is imperative for Palestine to be governed by men on 
the spot, similar to the pre-war Government of India. 


This will be the one and only way of having an eff- 
ciently governed Palestine; and the sooner it is adopted 
the better for Palestine and the British Empire. 

‘* PATRIOT.” 

Knocke-Zoute. 
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They Blinded a Dog! 
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MADAM,— 

These extracts, translated from a letter just received 
from Spain, may be of interest to your readers. 

“ You must have followed the course of the revolution. 
Poor Spain! Rivers of blood and tears; countless 
families in misery—and what misery! But even now a 
new Spain is springing up. Most of the country is in 
Nationalist keeping ; the fifteen cities or towns still held 
by the Red slaves of Russia will ere long pass into the 
hands of the glorious rescuing army. All Galicia is 
tranquil ; everywhere the streets and roads echo to the cry 
of ‘ Viva Espafia! Arriba Espaiia !’ 

“ During the brief Red occupation of Vigo, barbarities 
untold were being committed. One incident so impressed 
me that I cannot refrain from telling it. Gangs of Red- 
shirts went round the town and outskirts burning down 
houses and massacring their owners at will. One of these 
was the property of a hidalgo whom they seized and put 
to death for no better reason than that he was of noble 
birth. His wife had no choice but to take flight, but tried 
to save her dogs—valuable animals of the pointer breed 
—and carried away two of them under her arms. 

‘‘ When the Reds returned to set fire to the house they 
found the third dog. Taking them to be friends, the poor 
animal, already blind in one eye, came up and licked 
their hands. They took off its collar, and read on it the 
name of its owner. Recognising the name as that of a 
noble, but for no better reason, they picked up a nail and 
blinded the dog in the remaining eye! A woman, who 
saw the deed but dared not interfere, found it stumbling 
about and took it home to care for it.” 


LILIAN DE RAMIREZ. 
Mont’Estoril, Portugal. 


Heroic Spanish Patriots 


SIR,—The story of the heroic defence of the Alcazar at 
Toledo is a fitting parallel to that of the defence of the 
Residency of Lucknow; for had relief not arrived, the 
defenders, with their women and children, would have 
died in the shambles of that ruined citadel. The 
beleaguered patriots are immortal heroes all, whether in 
death or in life. Viva Espafia ! 

One item in the news this week recalled to my mind the 
legend that the last time the god Pan appeared to mortals 
was at the battle of Marathon, where, armed with a 
ploughshare, he walked in front of the Greek army, and 
turned the scale of battle. And, fanciful as the idea was, 
I thought of the goat-footed god when I read of the 
exploit of the unknown who dashed out of the ruins of 
the fortress, and felled the fireman with the petrol hose, 
to turn the spray of liquid fire against the red attackers, 
who fell back in disorder, and did not renew that petrol 
attack. 

Truly, the Spaniards who held the Alcazar had the 
spirit of the ancient Spartans, and time and space mean 
nothing to the immortals. 

K. G. MACLENNAN. 

13, Lance Lane, 

Wavertree, Liverpool, 15. 


Aiding and Abetting 


Mapam,— 

One of the evening papers stated the other day that 
Spain had put herself outside the pale of civilisation, 
teferring especially to the tragedy of the Alcazar. How 
can we, or any other European nation, consider ourselves 
superior and civilised while under our very noses 


children are being tortured and wantonly butchered 
without the slightest protest on our part? 

The only person who has made any attempt to inter- 
vene on behalf of the women and children has been the 
Chilean Ambassador. Meanwhile the other ambassadors 
of ‘‘ civilised ” nations stand smugly aloof and England 
helps to prolong the torture of children by sending out 
money and experienced airmen to the Reds. If I am 
ever able to return to Spain, I shall be ashamed to look 
my Spanish friends in the face. 

(Miss) E. HAYEs. 
Late Madrid resident. 
139, Holland Road, 
Kensington, W.14. 


When is a Government? 


SIR,—The League of Nations has reached the dizziest 
heights of folly by its decision to permit a seat in the 
League Assembly to the late Abyssinian Government, 
which does not exist, according to Mr. Anthony Eden, 
the British Foreign Minister, himself. 

He stated in the House of Commons on June 18th, 1936, 
that ‘‘ No Abyssinian Government survives in any part 
of the Emperor’s territory. That is a situation which has 
got to be faced. The capital and the most important part 
of Abyssinia are in Military Occupation. Independent 
Galla tribes in Western Abyssinia are strongly hostile to 
the Emperor’s administration.” 


Yet, in the face of such a statement, Mr. Eden, together 
with the Bolshevist, Litvinoff, and the rest of the Creden- 
tials Committee, decided that the late Negus is still head 
of a government which does not exist. 

Anything seems possible when International Diplo- 
mats get together at Geneva and, presumably ‘to 
promote the Peace of Europe,” ignore facts and throw 
gratuitous insults at a friendly nation. Can European 
Peace be maintained by such “ collective ’” imbecility ? 
The plea of ignorance of conditions in Western Abyssinia 
cannot be given, because official 1eports to the British 
Foreign Office from Captain Esmé Erskine, who for eight 
years was the British Consul at Gore, the principal town 
in Western Abyssinia, do not bear out the claims of Mr. 
Tafari of a “‘ government ” in that area. Captain Erskine 
is well fitted to understand the attitude of the Gallas who 
live in that region towards their old masters in Addis 
Ababa. 

S. Bruce SmitH, Lieut, R.F.A. (Ret.). 

34, George Street, 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


An Arab’s Thanks 


DEAR LADY Houston,— 

As an Arab from Palestine, I wish to thank you for the 
appearance in your Saturday Review of a fair and honest 
article on the question of the Palestine crisis. 


It is a real pleasure to see impartial and honest British 
writers dealing with the question, and more so when the 
British Press is directly and indirectly under Jewish 
influence. 

So far the Arab point of view has not been allowed a 
fair chance of presentation to the British public. 

A solution of the present crisis is not so easy to find 
unless Britain decides to carry out the dictates of justice 
and hononr and end Jewish immigration. The independ- 
ence of Palestine as an Arab country is the only way out. 

Amis A. BIBE. 

42, Gloucester Gardens, 

London, W.2, 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


A Tribute from Abroad 


DEAR Lanpy Hovuston,— 

It would seem that somebody in England will have 
to take a firm stand soon, but at the present moment you 
are almost the only one in sight. 

LENA M. CHAPMAN. 

York House, 32, Rua das Janelas, 

Verdes, Lisbon, Portugal. 


Not this Baby ! 
Mapam,— 
In the last century a well-known political verse ran 
as follows :— 
‘* Every baby in the land, 
Born into the world alive, 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or a little Conservative.” 
May I suggest that a modern version should be :— 
‘* Every baby in the world, 

That’s born more quick than dead, 

Is either a little ‘ anti-God’ 

Or a dear little ‘ anti-Red.’ ” 

Judging from their speeches, it would be interesting 
to know which kind of ‘‘ baby ”’ some of the Archbishops, 
Bishops and clergy consider themselves. 

E. G. HOLTom. 

4, Old Town, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Disorderly Jews 


SIR,—The main cause of recent Sunday riots is alien 
Jews. Many years ago I went to Hyde Park on Sunday 
evenings to listen to the band. If there was any bad 
behaviour it was caused by East End Jews. 

Alien Jews were responsible for the Tottenham murder 
at a furniture factory. They were responsible for Sidney 
Street. They were the cause of Communist Russia and 
our present trouble in Palestine. They are with all race 
gangs and card sharpers on trains. 

Two powerful newspapers are Jewish owned, one 
annoying Germany and the other fomenting trouble here. 
We want neither Fascism nor Bolshevism, but Peace. 
If the decent Jew (and there are a few) wishes to keep 
his power and live in a peaceful country he should help 
to keep his scum in order, or better still, let us sift them 
and chuck out the bad ’uns. 

C.C.M. 

Harp Lane, E.C.3. 


The Fascist March 


SIR,—If ever proof of the incompetence of democracy 
to govern were needed, surely last Sunday’s exhibition in 
the City is enough! 

One need not be a supporter of Fascism to admire the 
attitude of Sir Oswald Mosley and his men in very trying 
circumstances; but the effect of the denouement is to 
encourage the Reds to feel that they have scored a moral 
victory simply because the Fascists have more essential 
guts than the Government. 

Those of us who loathe Communism and Communists 
who fight with the hellish weapons of broken glass, 
barbed wire, truncheons and safety razor blades, but who 
still have no enthusiasm for Fascism, cannot help feeling 
that unless the Red menace is tackled we shall have per- 
force to reconsider our views. 

But surely the true solution lies in a unification of all 
movements to the Right under the personal leadership of 
His Majesty the King, when all Reds would be swept 
back to the Russian midden where they belong. 

T. P. CHRISTIE. 

1, Rutland Gardens, S.W.7. 


Let Britons Only Rule Us 


DEAR MADAM,— 

Great credit is due to the Saturday Review, which I 
have read for the first time and will pass on. 
I am pleased to see the effort in your Journal to wake 


up the English national spirit of all true English people 
in the affairs of English administration. 

For the old Mother Country is suffering from a weak. 
ness of national spirit due to an undercurrent of alienitis 
in our own country, which the administrative Govern. 
ments for the last 25 years have been pandering to. 

I should like to see only true born English men and 
women sitting in the seats of England’s administrative 
councils, which would be good for England’s national 
and social problems. 

J.H.D. 

West Islington. 


The New Germany 
(From the Baroness Von der Goltz) 

SIR,—I have read your article in the Saturday Review 
of September 19th with the greatest interest. 

May I thank you for your fair understanding of my 
country. Certainly there are still many features in the 
new Germany which are difficult to understand for 
foreigners; but the more we get settled, the better also 
the other nations will understand the measures we had 
to take to put our own house in order! 

We have had such a terrible experience of Bolshevism 
that we see this danger very clearly. I personally can 
say that I only hope that England will never have to go 
through such times as we had to do! For over two years 
I have lived in England, where I learned to love the 
country and the people and since that time I have been 
working in my small way to remove misunderstandings 
and to promote friendship between both our nations. 

Therefore, it was most encouraging to me to read your 
article. 

BARONESSE VON DER GOLTZ. 

z. Zt. Essen-Bredeney, 

Hollunderweg 78. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Baldwin, by subterfuge, created posts in the Cabinet 
for the conscientious objector, MacDonald and his son, 
after they had been kicked out of office by the electors. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields. H. H. DONNESTHORPE. 


* * 
* 


It was painful to see the oriental faces of foreign jews 
marching with clenched fists and shouting their alien 
slogaus in the streets of the greatest city in the world 
during a recent Communist demonstration. 

Chepstow Place, W.2. FIREMAN. 

** 
* 

The so-called ‘‘ Rebels ” led by General Franco are not 
rebels against a legally constituted Government but 
rebels against a Revolution. 

Fulham Road, S.W. J. CREALOCK. 
* * 

* 

South Africa is fast becoming a Dutch Republic and 
in a few years, if we do not do something about it, we 
shall lose her as a Dominion. 

Harrington Gardens, S.W.1. 


M. MonK-MAson. 


I have just returned from Madrid and know that the 
average Spanish Communist is absolutely ignorant and 
can neither read nor write. He has not enough reason- 
ing power to understand what Communism really is and 
is a poor, misguided creature who has been deceived by 
leaders in the pay of Russia. 

Weatherby Mews, S.W.7. ANTI-RED. 

* 

I often wonder what would have been the attitude of 
our Prelates had the suffering people of Spain been of 
the Protestant and not of the Roman Catholic faith. 
Baltonsborough, Somerset. C. or E. 
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REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY Perthshire. — Station 
Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 guns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXAN Dumbartonshire.—Albert 
A Hotel. 1 2._ Pens., 3 ome. 
Lun., 2/6; rm 3/6. Fishing, Loch Lomond 


A Hotel bed Inverness-shire, — Aviemore 


Hotel 4. Pens., 6 
gns. to 10 “Golf, Private. 
shooting, ri ne tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull’s Hood Hotel, 
us. 171 arden, go 

ashing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


.—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76; 
5. _Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6, 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very mod. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20; Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 6 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WIN Rigs’ 8 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns to 7 gna. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, 


RACKNELL, Berkshire.—Station Hotel. 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 34 to 4 
gus. W. E.. dat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., 33; c., 5; Pens., from 44 gns. 
W.E., from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


Pens., from 6 gns. at £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., ele: olf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 
URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 
Bed., 12; Rec., 8; Pens., 4 gns. 
5 ens. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


BY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk. — Angel 
Hotel. Bed., 35; . 2. Pens., 5 gns., 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/6. Golf. 


Fishing, 


W.E., 2 gns. 
fishing, racing. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Pens., 
from 6 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. 
fishing, tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, nr. 

Pembroke College. Pens., 34 to 5 gn 
W.E., ld/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, Park Fon. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 gus. W.E 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Breakfast), 37/6. Golf. 


by me — New Inn, High Street.— 
l. Pens., 6 to 6 gns. 


BU; 
Golf, fishing, sea aching. 
LYNDERWEN, — Castle Hotel, Maer- 


Pens., £2 10/-. 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
Hotel. Bed., 1U; Kec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 
W.E., 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, 
bowls. 
ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES. — The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens. . from £6 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


CORNWALL—Sea View. 
9; Annexe, 5. Pens., from 34 gns. 
W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


Lion Hotel. 4gns. W.E., 12:6 
r day. Golf, 3 miles. AS aden. 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed > Prop. Phone: 659. 


aly. —The Lamb Hotel. 20; 
5. Pens., 5 ans. W.E., £2 i8/-. 
6; Din., 6/-. Boating. 


JALMOUTH, Cornwall — The Manse 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. 

2. Pens., irom 5 gns. to 8 gns. Golf 

boating, fishing, tennis. 


Lun., 1/6; 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; 
6. Pens., from £3 6/-; Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2. — Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110. Pens., 6 gns.; 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Gail, 1/- per round. 


Foley Hotel. 32; Rec., 
Pens., ir 6 to 7 gus.; W.E., isi- to 

day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE. East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 16/- per da Tennis 
courts. Golf. swimming, riding, Teuling 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 W.E., 25/-. Golf, tennis, 
bowls. el. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


26; 4.  Pens., 6 gus.; 
W.E., 35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


E BAY. Hotel, Beltinge. 


75 ens., from 4 gns. 
W.&., fr. bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Deven. — Mount Hotel. 
Pens., from gns 5 § 
ing sea. All bedrooms with Cc. 
with private bathruoms. Tennis. 

ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel. High 
Bed., 60; Rec., 3. Pen « gas. W.E., 
13/6 per day. Tennis, golf, shing, boat- 
ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. 
Pens., 6 gns._ W.E., 13/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


English Lakes—The Keswick 

Bed., 100; Rec., 5. Peus., 

gns. season. fr. 15/- per 
‘Galt, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH. — The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., 
R.A.C., and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Mates. 
‘Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; 4. 

Pens., 5 to 8 gns. aco. 

golf, fishing, 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston 8.W.6. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 24 to 3 gns. 


GORE HOTEL, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Rec., cocktail bar. Pens. 
from’ 3} 


GUILDFORD HOUSE 56/7, 
Guildiord W.C.l. _ Tel. : . 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 and 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
34 to 44 gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
2 mins. Leicester Sq. ‘lube. 

b & c. water. Room, bath, 
716: double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Mortis Street, 
Leicester Square 00. Pens., 
from 44 gne. W.E., £1/16/6. > 3/6; 
Din., 4/6. 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel. Bed., 70; . 3. Pens.. 4 gns. 

to £6/16/6. W.i., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, fishing, 
bowling, tennis. 


I reMoure. N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Pens., 4 to 6 

ae Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
“hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


N ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Chichester 
4¥R Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 


N ON-TYNE. — Central 
Hotel, Street. Bed., 
Pens., E., 36/-. Golf, 


OTTERBURN HALL HOTEL.—Bed., 44; 
.. 3. Pens. from 5 gns.; W.E., from 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


N STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; 

5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 
bowling, tennis. 


Nr. Ventnor, LO.W. — Niton 
Undercliff Hotel. Gee. 1 Rec., 4; 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £2 ‘bi-. Golf, 
bathing, fishing tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 6 gns.; W.E., £1 per day. 
Lun., 4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


Bed., 


season. Tennis, 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel 
Good fishing, golf, rocks. Tel. : 
“Cookson,” Padsto 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


Scotland. Hotel. Bed., 

.. 4; Pens., from 4 gus.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 316; ea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


PP — Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., guns. 
W.E., 30/-; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Tennis, 
fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; c., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gus. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
from, weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
nnis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel. —Kngland’ s historic, exquisite, 
romautic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


Ru. Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

Rec., 5; Pens., 34 gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch, 2/6;' Dinner, 4/-. Golf, ‘fishing, 
tenuis, bowls. 


Alenunr. Wilts — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399 


ALOP. — Hotel, Mor- 
timer. Bed., Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. 


CARBOROUGH, weit — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Pens., 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, gh ~~ bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
d.. ; . 5; Din., 6/-. olf, wis, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH. Hotel, Sea 

Bed., 55; Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 

Ww. inclusive 3 Bathing, tennis, 
go 


OUTH UIST, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed. t., Rec., 7. Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, to hotel guests; 
fishing, shooting, bethine. A. 


ON - TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. 

1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., Din., 3/6: 
| acc. to requirements. Dn., golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, Hants. — Grosvenor 

Motel. "Phone: Stockbridge 9. _ Bed., 

14; Rec., Bed and breakfast, 8/6; double, 
14/-. Goll, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER Wigtownshire. — Buck's 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18; 

Pens., £3 10:-; W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf, 
tennis, fishing. swimming. 


— MOUTH, Devon — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tari 


EWKESBURY, Glos. — Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel,. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens. wait from 
5 to 64 gns. Winter, 3 gee. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 

Tennis courts; golf, Stover 
G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


couus Hotel. fn Bed.. 
gns.; winter, 
4 guns. WE, golf, bowls, 
fishing. 
IRGINIA Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 
Hotel. Be Rec., 3 and Bar. 
Pens., £4. 15/6. W.E. Golf, Went- 
worth and Sunningdale, 6/-. 


\ ALTON - ON - NAZE. — Hotel Porto 
Bello, Walton-on-Naze. English cater- 
ing. comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Lord _Leycester Totel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 6. Pens., from 44 gus. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 


— Rigg’s Windermere 
60. Pens., 6 to 6 gns. 
W.E., £2/8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 
ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade. Bed., 85. Pens. from £3. 12/6. 
W.E., 2/-. Lun., ‘trom 3 6; Din., from 4/6. 
Golf. bowls, tennis, dancing. 
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HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. 1st Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week; fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencve Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


(HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 

First Avenue. Overlookin 
sea and lawns. Comfortable residentia 
hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop., L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view. — Pens., 
4 gns. each per_ week, full board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


URNTISLAND,  Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
23 10/-. W.E., 30/-. Golf, bathing, bowls. 


"YHELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Golf, fishing. yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
£1 15/-. Lun.. 8/-; Din., 6/-: Golf, 
Dolo. 


gi > S. Devon. — Sea View Hotel. 


Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire 
Hotel. Wilmington Square. Bed., 
Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. from 10/6 per a 

Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 


Golf, 2/6. Fishing and Tennis in neigh- 
bourkeod. 


QYALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
GH Bay. Illustrated handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ‘Phone: 


MADEIRA PRIVATE er Cliff Road. 


-, 58; i Pens., from 8 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 25/-. Tennis, = 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 

dale Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset. Links, 


Rec., 2. Pen 
4/- (5/- Aug.-Sept.). 
OLKESTONE. — Devonshire House 


otel. Est. 34 years. pom. 
Central Hosting. No extras. Tel. 


OLKESTONE. ie ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excel- 
lent Not but everything of 


—3-4 inter 2 8.—Prop., 
Hiss Sykes of the Olio Cookery k. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., Pens., 3 to 4 

ge. Lunch 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
olf 4 miles. Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell 
—a Country House _ Hotel. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


— Albany Best posi- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


LFRACOMBE. — The Private 
Hotel, Wilder Road. 90; Pens., 


to 44 ens. W.E.. 12/- per day.’ Golf. 
bowls. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


DILKUSA. — Grand Hotel. _ Sea front. 
Cent. 110 Bed.. all with H. & UC. Five 
large lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, Promenade, facing sea. 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 34 to 
5 gns. Write for ‘Parift 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL RO 

693. Ever. ‘comfort. Under 

vision of the proprietress, Mrs. J. Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton eae 
Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed. 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, "heli 
mile away. Tennis bowls, croquet. 


SPA ane, Bed., Rec., 6. Pens. 
o W.E., to 13/6 per 
Golf. billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W. E., 26/6, 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN.—Grand Hotel, St. Mary St. 


4 Bed.. 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3 -10/-. Lun., 
2,6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


LANGOLLEN—G rapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing. golf. H. & C. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — Ardshealach 

Hotel, Archaracle,. 8; Rec., 2. 

Pens., 4 ens.; 3; W.E., 10/-; Lun., 3/6: 
Din., 4/-. Golf, bathing. 


ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

4 hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pe. s., 
to 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY Hotel. West- 
minster, S.W.1. ’Phone: Vic. 0867 & 2003. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 
ow, W.C.1, near British Museum. 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, 8/6. 


woe HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 

C.1. Near Euston and ing’s Cross 

} sol Accom. 230 Guests; Room, Bath 
and Table d’Hote breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON. PALACE MANSIONS 
Vere Gardens, W.8. Bed., 270; 
8. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 

day. Social Club. Squash rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, Bed., 

Rec., 8. Pens., 24 to 3} a. Garden. 
Tennis. 


wee 7, Lidlington Place, 


Zs Pens., 3 gns. Lun.. 
2/-; Tea, 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2. Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens.. 


from 3% .. rom 5 gns. double. 
Garden. Billiard ‘ds. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2, 
Kensington Gardens, Square, W.2. Bays. 
2301-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26; 
Bed. 2; Pens., from 3 gns. .E., 
from’ 30". within 10 mins. Bil- 
liards. oe Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE HOTEL, Palace Gee 
Kensington, 
Pens., from 34 gns.; W.E.. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE ie 4, Fo. 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hotel, am Cres- 

cent, Kensin he Road, W.1 hone : 
ark 1168. Bed. : Rec., 8. | Pens., from 

4 gns.; 4 gns. doubie. Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING qrper HOUSE, 55, 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.: Prim. 
0242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., from 3 gns. 
Tennis. 


FALL AR Hotel, 38, Holton Gar- 
dens, S.W.5 Pens., from 2) guns. 
single: 5 gns. ng Billiards. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, Southampton 
me W.C.1. Tel.: Mus. 
Pens., 4 gns.; Din., 8/6. 


WOODHALL Hotel, College Road, Dui. 
wich, S.E.2 Bed, Pens., 3 
gns. 2/6; Din., 3/6. Goif, 2/6 Der 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 
YNTON, No. Devon. House, 
Private Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 2 miles. "asia 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 
N. Devon. — Hillside Py}. 
vate ‘Hotel. Bed., 25; Kec., 2, 
Pens., 2 to 3 gn W.E., 25/-.  Lun., 3/6: 
Tea, 1/6; Golf, riding, tennis, 
drag hounds. 
A] EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
aN 55-59, Osborne Road. Jesmond 906, 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden, 
THE ,OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road, 
30; Rec.. 3. Pens., £2/12/6; W.E., 
£1/7/6. Goll, bowls, tennis. cricket. 
billiards. 
XFORD.--Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; 
3. Pens., 34 gns.; W.E. £1 17/8; oe 
2/-; Din., 3/-. 

DJHILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall. — Riviere 
otel. Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 

CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera Private 

Hotel St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 

Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat 
to Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 

HAFTESBURY, Dorset. comin House 
oe Hotel. Pens., 4 to 7 W.E., 42/- 
to 57/-. Golf, private 9-ho = ‘ty. per day. 
‘lennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, L.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 
Keats Green. ae. 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 
irom 34 gns. to 6 W-E., to 15/: 
per day. Golf, 2 mi = * Tennis. 
OUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Clarence’ Parade. Bed., 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per tg 
TROUD, Glos. — ey House Hotel, 
Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 
3 to 34 gns. W ine. jie day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 
ENBY, Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. — 
Rec., 3. Pens., 3} to 5 gns.: WE: 
30 to 55/-. Tennis, go fishing, bathing. 


— Ashley Hotel, Abbey 
Road. 30; Rec., 3; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., 30/-. 1'mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road. 
Babbacombe. Bed., ; Rec. 1. Pens., 2 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


oad. Bed., 23; Rec., 2. Pens., from 3 gns. 


from’ 9/- day. Golf, tennis, 
fishing. 


IG, Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 
Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., “se 
Golf, Hotel ys “fishing, good boating. 


ART GALLERIES 


OUNTRY SEATS & MANOR HOUSES. 
Exhibition of Paintings by leading 
artists. Also recent paintings 
METHUEN. — LEICESTER 
GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6 daily. 


LITERARY 


UTHORS invited forward MSS all 
description for publications; Fiction 
qpecially £50 Cash for Poems. 
ockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


PERSONAL 


AT babies and_ children. 
Photographed gratis. Western 7766. 
11, Palace Gate, W.8. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AKE money writing tiny sentiments. 
Ready market brief modern. verses. 
Details—Service, 1 (SR), Glenside, Plymouth 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 
Address: Sentinel House, uthampton 
Row. London, W.C.1 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Must the Red Ensign 
be Furled ? 


From an Australian Correspondent. 


NLY an idealist of the most 
ingenuous character would 
believe that agreement on the merits 
of subsidies for British shipping 
could ever be obtained among politi- 
cians throughout the Empire. 

The reluctance shown by some 
political thinkers to help an indus- 
try, which is not merely deserving 
but essential to the maintenance of 
the Empire, is somewhat puzzling. 


Time was when Britain would have 
sacrificed anything rather than her 
title as mistress of the seas, not 
navally alone but also among the 
mercantile fleets of the world. 

Has British quality so degenerated 
that that title no longer means any- 
thing to us? | cannot believe such a 
state of things has come to pass, but 
the facts are alarming. 

And most alarming of all is the 
threat to British shipping in the 
Pacific, on the route from Australia, 
by way of New Zealand to the United 
States of America. 

There, British shipowners have 
fought a long and, seemingly, 
losing battle. In effect, they have 
played against an opponent who has 
had the advantage of using loaded 
dice—American shipping interests. 

The American passenger liners 
trading between the United States 
and Australia would be a formidable 
competitor with British shipping 
even if they did not enjoy substantial 
subsidies from Washington. 

They are most luxurious vessels; 
certainly far more luxurious than the 
British liners which ply across the 
Pacific in competition with them. 

And, human nature being what it 
is, travellers to the United States, 
even though they may ‘theoretically 
support the “‘ Buy British ”’ slogan, 
are seduced from the patriotic path 
by the attractions of the American 
liners with luxuries provided by the 
American taxpayer. 


In view of these doleful circum- 
stances, the discussion of the subject 
by the Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce of the British Empire at 
Wellington a few days ago was 
timely. 

Sir Thomas Wilford, a New 
Zealander whose biographical note in 
Who’s Who is sufficient guarantee of 
his hard-headed integrity, did not 
mince his words. 


“‘ Something must be done if 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand are to retain British ship- 
ping in the Pacific,” he said. 

“ Otherwise, American companies 
will be enjoying monopoly powers 
with no obligations to the Empire. 
In the event of war, the situation 


would be fraught with danger if the 
United States were not associated 
with Britain.”’ 

That is a perfect epitome of the 
situation. Unfortunately, it brings 
us no nearer a solution of the main 
problem. 


Even the most sluggish-minded 
politicians agree that ‘‘ something 
must be done.’”? But they are reluc- 
tant to face the fact that nothing can 
be done without the expenditure of a 
substantial sum of money. 


It is high time that the maintenance 
of British shipping was treated not as 
a mere sop to Imperial pride but as an 
essential part of the Empire’s pro- 
gramme for defending itself. 

Tremendous sums of public money 
are being spent in the direction of 
providing armaments and trained 
soldiery, both by Great Britain and 
the Dominions. 


It should be realised that the value 
of that expenditure will be consider- 
ably reduced if the mercantile marine 
is allowed to pine away for want of 
sustenance. 

This fear is not extravagant. 
Unhappily, it is only too real. The 
statistics of our shipping industry 
tell a story which cannot be dis- 
missed with a shrug of the shoulders. 


Nearly half the world’s mercantile 
shipping tonnage flew the Red 
Ensign before 1914. To-day, Britain 
owns little more than a quarter of 
the total. 


This decline is attributable neither 
to accident nor bad luck. While 
Britain has rested on her oars, other 
nations have overhauled her and now 
threaten her supremacy. 


The loss of the Australia-United 
States route by Britain would be 
disastrous. But, worse, it would be 
no more than the beginning of a 
decline whose cost to the Empire 
could not be counted in pounds 
sterling. 


Imperial Fruit Show 


ANADA is preparing to put her 

best foot foremost at the Imper- 

ial Fruit Show which is to be held 

in Liverpool between October 30th 
and November 7th. 


For a number of years now the 
Dominion has won a fair share of the 
prizes in competition with growers 
from all parts of the Empire. On 
this occasion, however, the competi- 
tion will be keener than ever and a 
special appeal is being made to 
Canadian growers to surpass, if 
humanly possible, the best they have 
yet accomplished. They have, 
indeed, increased through their own 
efficiency, the intensity of the com- 
petition to which the fruit is 
subjected. 

Other growers have adopted 
Canada’s methods of growing and 


packing, and one of the most 
remarkable features of the Canadian 
fruit export industry will thus lose 
its distinctiveness, but Canadians 
believe that on taste and texture 
alone their apples will win through. 
The consumer, at all events, watches 
these friendly antagonisms with 
benign complacency, for does he not 
stand to gain, whoever wins? 


Light on Ancient Africa 


FEW beads are likely to throw 

a new light upon the mystery 

surrounding the ancient Zimbabwe 
ruins in Southern Rhodesia. 


The beads which are principally 
small oblate Indian reds with a 
translucent green centre and small 
spheroidal white beads with pink and 
blue stripes, were found in Zululand 
by Professor Van Riet Lowe, of the 
University of Witwatersrand. 


They are identical with those found 
at the Zimbabwe ruins and at Mapun- 
gubwe in the Northern Transvaal. 


Explaining the significance of the 
discavery, the Professor said in an 
interview : ‘‘ The reconstruction of a 
culture enjoyed by any primitive or 
prehistoric people depends very 
largely on three things—the tools the 
mmen used, the ornaments the women 
wore and the mode of burial.’”’ 


What civilisation built Zimbabwe 
has always remained a mystery, and 
although several theories have been 
put forward, none can be definitely 
substantiated. 


Canada’s Flowers 


It cost Canadians more than a 
million dollars last year to ‘‘ say it 
with flowers.’’ 


Figures supplied by 166 of the prin- 
cipal wholesale florists in the Domi- 
nion who, between them sold some 
twenty-one and a half million blos- 
soms, show that the rose retains its 
place as the most popular of cut 
flowers. After the rose, and all high 
up in the list, come carnations, 
chrysanthemums, daffodils, iris, 
tulips and sweet peas. 


Peculiar interest is also being taken 
in the production of peonies, as is 
witnessed by the fact that the Ameri- 
can Peony Society for the first time 
in its thirty-three years of existence, 
recently held its annual show in 
Toronto. In conjunction with some 
twenty Canadian peony societies an 
extraordinary variety of colours and 
types were exhibited. 


Some 50,000 blooms competed for 
prizes, and amongst the most out- 
standing colours were white flecked 
with crimson, orange and gold, pink, 
madder, flesh white and, of course, 
red and dark-red almost to black. 


October 
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Canada in Cans 
Foods, familiar as well as new, 

will be coming to Britain from 
Canada in increasing quantities 
during the next twelve months to 
supplement Britain’s own home 
supplies and to take the place of 
foreign imports by force of quality 
alone. 

South Wales is helping the 
Dominion in her enterprise, for it is 
from there that Canada purchases the 
material for her great canning 
industry. She spends on the tin 
plate of Wales many thousands of 
pounds every year. 

No country in the world has 
devoted more attention to preserving 
food in this way than Canada. She 
claims, indeed, to be the pioneer in 
the science of canning. 

Food storage was _ particularly 
important to the early Canadian 
explorers who had to penetrate for 
long periods into territories where 
supplies were precarious. They did 
their best simply by drying the food. 

Later, the thrifty housewife, in the 
simple homesteads far from the 
cities, improved upon the system by 
putting the food into sealed con- 
tainers, which finally attracted the 
attention of scientists. 

From these beginnings sprang the 
canning industry we know to-day. 
It has flourished in spite of dogged 
prejudice, now overcome, against 
canned foods as a_ whole. The 
triumph, so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, is of great importance, not 
only to housewives, but also to a 
great British industry, since Canada, 

‘for practically the whole of her 
canning operations, uses Welsh tin- 
plate exclusively. 

What that means may be gathered 
from the fact that there has been a 
sevenfold advance in the output of 
Canadian canneries since 1900, and 
an unrecognisable improvement in 
the standard of quality. 

Last year Canada sent us 24,000,000 
pounds of canned fruits as compared 
with under 7,000,000 in 19382. The 
respective values were just under 
£300,000 and £80,000. 

The increase in her exports of 
canned vegetables to Great Britain 
during the *ame period was from 
9,000,000 to nearly 16,000,000 pounds. 

In the matter of fish there has been 
a slight decline since 1932. In that 
year we spent £1,000,000 on the com- 
modity, but last vear we paid just 
under that amount, through factors 
in which, however, the question of 
British taste did not enter. 

The great popularity of Canadian 
canned foods generally has encour- 
aged Canada to develop her sales 
along intensive lines. She has made 
a close study of the British field. 

The care which Canada takes to 
ensure a high standard is illustrated 
in the case of fish. In the course of 
a year well over a million barrels of 
Canadian fish products are inspected 
by officers of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and members of 
the Federal Board of Canned Salmon 
Inspection, before being marketed. 
The work also includes the inspection 


of fish canneries and curing plants in 
areas where the fisheries are 
administered by the Dominion 
authorities. 

In British Columbia, a system has 
been instituted whereby every ship- 
ment of canned salmon is made sub- 
ject to inspection before its move- 
ment to market. This system became 
operative in the early summer of 
1932, and since then millions of cases 
of salmon have been inspected. 

This canned salmon inspection is 
conducted by a permanent board of 
experts appointed by the Dominion 
Government. As evidence of the 
excellence of the British Columbia 
pack, only a fraction of one per cent. 
of the cases are below certificate 
standard. 


The Weapons of India 
No. 10—Axe, Mace, Ankus 
By F. R. Lee, M.A., V.D., I.E.S., Rtd. 


THE Emperor Babar in _ his 

adventurous search for a king- 
dom, became a master of weapons. 
The sword and the bow were his 
favourites. Axe and mace he termed 
one-stroke tools, though content to 
see them dangling from the saddle- 
bow of the selected strong men of 
his motley army. For a few short 
minutes before the ‘“‘ gentle and 
joyous ” field of Senlac, Taillefer, 
“cut iron,’”? provided a fitting pre- 
lude, by his skilful jugglery with a 
huge battle axe. 

That crowded hour of glorious life 
was his last, he perished under the 
strokes of English axe-men, holding 
the crest of that ensanguined hill, 
whereon afterwards rose the high 
altar of intercession for the souls of 
the dead who perished there. A cult 
of the axe has always existed. Stone- 
age men fashioned with laborious 
skill their axes of basalt and diorite, 
boring them with bow-drill and 
sand, and halting them with a bit of 
ash or oak. 

A ritual of the double axe pre- 
vailed in the Mediterranean islands. 
Ulysses, in his immortal feat, united 
that axe-cult with the worship of the 
bow, in which, he said, “ lay the 
strength of a man’s house.”” What 


deeply ingrained motive underlay 
this use of the axe? By the exper- 
ience of ages the lunate shaped 
blade joined with the utmost grace 
the longest cutting edge, and the 
greatest concentration of power 
within the compass of a few inches, 
No tricks of fence were needed to 
make it formidable. A Cceur de 
Lion or De Bohun, could make their 
weight felt in the press of heavily 
armed foes; so it and the mace were 
popular. 

The latter, under the terms ham- 
mer, martel, maliet or maul was the 
weapon of the rank and file. Even 
in the Great War, a short six-rayed 
mace with ashen handle was served 
out to British troops in the trenches; 
for the strange reason, that trench 
knives, involving the effusion of 
blood, were disliked, whereas such 
unseemly outpouring did not 
accompany the use of the mace! 

In the plate, the mace is the 
‘‘ sashbaz,”’ the six or seven ribbed 
weapon of Persia, but fitted with a 
** Khanda ” sword handle. A visitor 
to the great collections of European 
arms and armour will notice how 
East and West have touched one 
another in this narrow ‘‘ mace” 
oury. The ‘sashbaz” after the 
Crusades became fashionable in the 
Feudal armies of the West. The 
large moon-shaped axe in the plate, 
is elaborately incised and adorned 
with gold in the Persian style; the 
steel finely mottled fouladi;” 
similarly the smaller ceremonial axe. 
The other two lunate axes are Sikh 
weapons, almost secret, for they can 
be unostentatiously carried under 
the long sleeve; formidable weapons 
in the bitter religious riots that arise 
with such suddenness, and in the 
impartial composition of which lies 
one of the chief merits of British rule 
in India. 

The axe with long teeth-like blade 
is the weapon of the Khonds, an 
aboriginal tribe long anterior to 
Aryan and Drairdian. We have seen 
how bichuda” and baghnak ” 
are modelled on the teeth and claws 
of animals, and may hazard the 
guess that this Khoud axe may be 
the successor of a prehistoric weapon 
formed of a couple of tusks of boar or 
tiger united by a binding of raw 
hide to the bamboo haft. ; 

The large pick-like weapon, 
** crow’s bill,’”’ is from Scinde, and 
was considered of special virtue for 
piercing a_ steel helmet. Two 
examples of the ‘ ankus ” or ele- 
phant goad are shown. The larger 
came from an old fort near Panipat 
with the reputation of having been 
us.d in the last battle of that name, 
in 1761. It is, however, older than 
that. 

Except carpenter’s axes in the use 
of which the Chinese are expert, the 
Mongolians have not much used the 
battle axe. One never meets it in 
Burma and Siam, and the Japanese, 
though mounting it as a pole-axe, 
regarded it as a coolie’s weapon. 
This perhaps, is the natural dislike 
of the small-boned races for weapons 
which need brawn and muscle to 
reveal their true merits. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 


THE EMPIRE 
The Defence of Arcot, 1751 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


AMONG the names of those who 
have helped to build the British 
Empire none is more celebrated than 
that of Robert Clive, the victor of 
Plassey, where he saved the people 
of Bengal from the tyranny and 
cruelty of a savage despot, and 
became the first of Britain’s out- 
standing Governors in India. 


But most of those who remember 
his name think of him either at the 
height of his greatness or in the last 
tragic year of his life when his ene- 
mies in England were slandering and 
attacking him so vilely. 

It is worthy to recall, therefore, the 
incident that first made him famous, 
for it was the turning point in the 
history of modern India. 


At the end of the first half of the 
eighteenth century the main theatre 
of action in India lay in the south 
where a fierce struggle for power 
was going on between rival claim- 
ants to the succession to the ruler- 
ship of the Deccan, the elevated 
plateau in the centre of the southern 
peninsula. 

Between the Deccan and _ the 
eastern coast, where there were the 
rival English and French commercial 
centres of Madras and Pondichery, 
lay the plain of the Carnatic under 
the rule of a Nawab who had his 
capital at Arcot which guarded the 
lines of approach to the Deccan. 

Further to the south lay the rich 
city of Trichinopoly which was one 
of the prizes for which the rivals in 
the Deccan were contending. 

Down to about 1740 the English 
and the French merchants at their 
coastal factories had played no very 
active part in the disputes of the 
Indian princes of the interior, but 
had confined themselves to competi- 
tion for trade in the products that 
were sent down to the coast for 
export to Europe. 

Under the lead of the ablest 
Governor who ever served France in 
India, Dupleix, the French began to 
interfere in the politics of the Native 
States and by supporting one claim- 
ant against his rivals attempted to 
secure from*him the grant of a trade 
monopoly. 

This support was afforded by 
arming and training his troops under 
French officers and stiffening his 
forces with a certain number of 
French soldiers. 

The French threat to English trade 
in Southern India was extremely 
serious, and when war broke out in 
Europe between the two Powers in 
1744, it at once led to fighting 


between their men in India in which 
the English got much the worst of 
it owing to the influence of Dupleix 


Arcot, capital of French Carnatic, defended by Clive, 1751, a feat estab- 
lishing English prestige among native rulers and leading to downfall of 
Dupleix 


with the rulers of the Deccan and the 
Carnatic. 


In the very year, 1744, in which 
the war began there arrived at 
Madras a youth of 18, Robert Clive, 
who after a somewhat stormy boy- 
hood in his native Shropshire had 
been sent out to be a clerk or writer 
in the service of the East India 
Company. 

But he was not well suited to office 
work, and when new officers were 
needed to train and lead Indian 
troops for the defence of the Com- 
pany’s posts and warehouses, he 
volunteered for the service. 

He had found his true bent, for in 
the ensuing siege of Pondichery he 
showed extraordinary courage and he 
was greatly respected and liked by 
the Indian soldiers he led. 

When the war ended in 1748, Clive 
returned to civil life, but not for 
long. Native princes were ready to 
bargain for English help against 
their enemies who were supported by 
the French, and in a small expedi- 
tion to aid the ruler of Tanjore Clive 
again had military employment. 

It was not, however, till 1750 when 
the English were aiding the ruler of 
Trichinopoly that he finally left civil 
life and took up the career of arms. 

England and France were not at 
war, but they were aiding opposite 
parties among the contending Indian 
princes and this left a very free hand 
to the commanders of their rival 
detachments of sepoys. 


The English candidate for the 
subadarship of the Deccan was being 
besieged in Trichinopoly in 1751, 
when Clive, who was leading a small 
body of native troops with some 
English to relieve him, conceived the 
brilliant idea that the best way to 
lighten the pressure upon him was 
to make a diversion elsewhere. 

The Nawab of Arcot had left his 
capital almost undefended when he 


marched to assist 
Trichinopoly. 

Into the ungarrisoned fort of Arcot 
Clive threw his little force of under 
500 men, and there he at once pre- 
pared to stand the siege he expected 
when the Nawab realised what had 
happened. 

This brilliant stroke of strategy 
was accomplished at the end of 
August 1751, and back rushed the 
Nawab with forces that amounted at 
the climax to more than 10,000 native 
troops with a stiffening of French 
soldiers. 

The fort was completely invested 
and for fifty days Clive withstood 
every assault, although his forces 
dwindled to only 150 sepoys and 80 
Europeans. 


in besieging 


The Great Pagoda, Trichinopoly 


Despite every attack the little band 
of defenders stood firm until at last 
in the middle of November the final 
assault was driven off and the 
besiegers abandoned the enterprise. 

The effect was extraordinary. The 
courage and skill of one Englishman 
had beaten off forces thirty or forty 
times greater than his own. 

The prestige of the English in 
Southern India was immensely 
increased, and the defence of Arcot 
therefore deserves to stand among the 
most decisive turning points in the 
history of the British Empire. 
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The Industrial Share Boom 
By Our City Editor 


HE past account on the Stock Exchange has 
witnessed activity in industrial stocks and 
shares unparalleled since the halcyon days 

of 1929. In view of the level which prices have 
reached it is interesting to compare the present 
price of a few ‘“‘ favourites’? with the highest 
reached in 1929, practically the highest of the last 
boom. 

1929 This account 


Imperial Chemical — .. 458. 6d. 42s. Od. 
Imperial Tobacco ... 6 15-16 8% 
Turner and Newall _... ... 5 18-16 5% 
Triplex Glass... 6 28-82 1% 
Dunlop... ... ... 268. Od. 88s. 8d. 
Assoc. Cement ... -_ ... 82s. 6d. 109s. 9d. 
Gen. Electric... .. 81s. 3d. 93s. 3d. 
Vickers... 138s. 388s. 9d. 


This is but a mixed list of active shares in both 
boom periods and ignores special considerations 
attaching to the shares. It will be seen, however, 
that in the straightforward cases the tendency for 
industrial shares is rapidly to overtake the 1929 
level. This tendency is justified inasmuch as our 
currency has depreciated by 50 per cent. since that 
date and ‘“‘ equities’’ or interests in property 
should eventually be written up in adjustment to 
the new currency value, though not to the full 
extent to which currencies have been depreciated. 


Then and Now 


Still more of interest is the comparison of condi- 
tions in 1929 and at the present time. In 1929 we 
were at the height of an inflation boom, based 
largely upon the inflationary speculation in the 
United States. Industrial conditions at home 
were not such as to warrant boom conditions but 
international trade was in a fairly prosperous state 
and given no violent disturbance, such as the 
Wall-street collapse caused, would have remained 
so for a considerable time. Now, we have once 
again every essential making for an inflationary 
boom in the States with the added stimulus of 
credit expansion here and in other countries as 
well. On the other hand, industrial conditions are 
reversed. In this country internal trade is far 
above 1929 level but export trade is almost non- 
existent. In America, trade recovery has only just 
commenced to show what can be done and U.S.A. 
suffers also from the stagnant international trade 
conditions. It is little wonder that the mere possi- 
bility of re-establishment of international trade on 
a substantial basis should provoke a boom in 
industrial shares for it is one of the two elements 
lacking in the constitution of ideal conditions for 
a world boom. The other missing factor is the 
assurance of Peace. But it has been maintained in 
this column all along that the surest way to Peace 
lies through international trade recovery and that 
busy nations are less likely to cause trouble than 
idle ones. That this country and to an even greater 
extent America will have the greatest difficulty in 


restraining the inflationary powers which they have - 


released merely adds conviction to the belief that 
industrial ordinary shares are bound for higher 


levels even than those now shown. In this count 
they have already had a good proportion of their 
rise but in America prices have hardly begun to 
respond to forces which must eventually prove 
irresistible. 


Will Gilt-Edged Hold? 


Holders of gilt-edged stocks naturally are troubled as 
to the immediate future but in face of the Government’s 
declared policy there seems no hurry to liquidate though 
British Government and kindred stocks are undoubtedly 
at an artificially high level. The latest idea is that short- 
term and long-term interest rates need not be inter- 
related too closely so that while the Government may be 
unable to prevent its Treasury Bill rate rising, say, to 2 
per cent., the 3% per cent. War Loan will still remain on 
a 8 per cent. basis. This may be achieved but only very 
temporarily and although the banks may be dissuaded 
from realising gilt-edged holdings on any rise in short- 
term interest rates, holders of British Government stocks 
will be well advised to take warning and sell on the 
slightest sign of dear money which must prove to be the 
beginning of the end of the ‘“‘ cheap money ”’ phase. 


Bryant & May 


Bryant and May Ltd., whose ordinary shares are held 
by the British Match Corporation, are paying an interim 
dividend of 10 per cent. for the current year. Last year 
this was made up to 5 per cent. for the full period. 


COMPANY MEETING 
HARRISONS & CROSSFIELD LIMITED 


Tea and Rubber Position 


Mr. Eric Miller’s speech on Tuesday at the 28th 
Annual Meeting of Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., comprised 
as usual a review of the Tea and Rubber Industries during 
the past year. Of the.former he said : Probably the most 
striking event in the tea industry has been the increase 
of twopence per lb. in the U.K. tea duty imposed in the 
last Budget, raising it to 4d. per lb. on Empire and 6d. 
per lb. on foreign grown tea. Even though this addi- 
tional duty may not materially check consumption in this 
country, it will certainly not help us to increase it. 

Turning to the rubber plantation industry, Mr. Miller 
said : Stocks in London and Liverpool public warehouses, 
which are looked upon as the barometer of the industry, 
had reached the highest figure ever recorded at 178,000 
tons in mid-September, 1935. The corresponding figure 
at the end of September this year was 103,000 tons, the 
diminution having proceeded very steadily week by week. 
It is natural therefore that the price should have improved 
in recent months from the unsatisfactory level to which 
it fell in 1935. The world output of automobiles has made 
rapid recovery in the last year or two, although the 1935 
total of 5,200,000 vehicles is still about one million less 
than were turned out in the boom year 1929 The output 
for 1936 will be greater than it was in 1935. At the end 
of 1935, 26 million automobiles were registered in the 
U.S.A. and 11 million in other countries, a total of 37 


‘million vehicles in use. Although the automobile in- 


dustry still absorbs abont two-thirds of the Rubber which 
goes into consumption and is likely to remain the pre- 
dominant user, it is gratifying to see a steady increase 
in other directions. The fitting of pneumatic tyres to 
agricultural vehicles has proved very advantageous to 
farmers, and, though it is not practical to convert old 
vehicles from iron-shod to rubber tyres, it looks as if 
pneumatics will soon be standard equipment on most new 
vehicles sold. The use of Rubber in latex form continues 
to increase, the 1935 shipments, equivalent to over 20,000 
—_ of dry Rubber, being four times as great as the 1929 

gure. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted 
and a dividend of 15 per cent. on the Deferred Ordinary 
stocks, making 20 per cent. for the year, was declared. 
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THEATRE NOTES 
‘Charles the King 


By Maurice Colbourne 
Avenue staged an extremely 


Lyric Theatre 


interesting contest last week. Mr. Maurice 
Colbourne (in black doublet) fought an 
exciting one with History (magnificently clothed 
by ‘ Motley ’’) and at the end of thirteen rounds 
was narrowly beaten on points. From the purely 
historical point of view I do not believe in Mr. 
Colbourne’s conception of Charles I; still less do 
] believe in the blustering ineffective Cromwell of 
his imagination. Since, however, I am more con- 
cerned with the drama than I am with History, | 
am willing to overlook Mr. Colbourne’s rather 
partisan attitude and consider his play as a play. 
There is no doubt that ‘* Charles the King ”’ is 
a valuable contribution to English drama. Mr. 
Colbourne, as befits an ex-President of the 
0.U.D.S., has an impeccable literary style and a 
nice sense of the theatre. That he is also an excel- 
lent producer, anyone who remembers ‘* The 
Queen’s Husband ”’ (which I saw three times in 
one week) will know. I refuse to judge Mr. 
Barry Jones’s performance as Charles I on the 
historical basis. I only know that it was beauti- 
fully balanced and entirely charming. Mr. George 
Merritt blustered extremely well as Cromwell, but 
I fear Mr. Colbourne loaded the dice against him. 
There were numerous first-rate performances in a 
large cast, notably from Malcolm Graham, 
Stafford Hilliard, Joyce Kennedy and Joan 
Henley. Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies was 
strangely miscast as Henrietta Maria and never 
convinced me for one moment. 


The Provoked Wife Embassy Theatre 
By Sir John Vanbrugh 

AST week at the Embassy Theatre, Sir John 

Vanbrugh’s play ‘‘ The Provoked Wife ”’ 

was revived after 120 years. Vanbrugh has not 

the grace nor the wit of Congreve or Wycherley, 

his humour is coarse and downright. Neverthe- 

less the play has some amusing moments and 

curiously enough the comedy is strangely modern 
in parts. 

The play is split up into innumerable short 
scenes, some not lasting more than two or three 
minutes, and this tended to become tiring towards 
the end of the evening. 

The story is the old familiar one of the husband, 
who, ceasing to love his wife, provokes her to 
infidelity. 

Mr. Mervyn Jones gave a fine, full-blooded per- 
formance as the drunken husband, railing against 
marriage and women in general, and was respon- 
sible for most of the laughter. 

Miss Marda Vanne was efficient—as she alwavs 
is—and uninspiring (which is unusual) as Lady 
Fanciful. Miss Julia Crawley as the provoked 
wife plaved a major part in a minor key. Neither 
she nor the rest of the cast were helped by the 
lighting which the producer, Mr. John Fernald 
thought fit to employ. Miss Marcella Salzer 


deserves high praise for her clever and attractive 


picture of the French maid. 


Oscar Wilde Gate Theatre 
By Leslie and Sewell Stokes 
I HAVE long admired Mr. Norman Marshall 


for his courage in producing unusual plays 
at the Gate Theatre Studio. It is a thousand pities 
that ‘‘ Victoria Regina,” ‘‘ Parnell’? and now 
** Oscar Wilde ’’ should only be allowed to reach 
a limited public. 

I cannot speak too highly of Mr. Robert 
Morley’s unforgetable performance as Wilde. 
His was no easy task, but he carried it out with 
a delicacy and yet a forcefulness which I could 
not overpraise if I tried. I have added Mr. 
Morley to my collection of actors who really know 
how to act. 


The Champblays Arts Theatre Club 
By Rupert Stutfield 


M*: RUPERT STUTFIELD’S play, ‘‘ The 
Champblays,”’ produced at the Arts Theatre 
Club last week was a most incredible piece of 
work. From the first act when Sir Charles 
Champblay’s great-great-grandfather steps out of 
his frame and, during a long discussion informs 
the world that both Sir Charles and his brother 
have illegitimate children, to the last act where he 
gives us everything from parricide to hereditary 
insanity, we had to listen to conversation which 
was sententious and hearty by turns. It would be 
kinder to say nothing about the acting. 


An Important Meeting 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 


(KENSINGTON BRANCH) 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS 


AND 


THE NAVY 


Kensington Town Hall, Wednesday, 2Iist October 
(TRAFALGAR DAY) 


Speakers : 
Captain BERNARD ACWORTH, D.S.O., R.N. 
(Chairman, Liberty Restoration League) 
G. W. GREEN ARMOUR, Esq., F.C.I.I. 
(Chairman, Liverpool Junior Chamber of Commerce) 


Chairman : 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
ADMISSION FREE 
Doors open 7.45 p.m. Commence 8.30 p.m. 


A few Reserved Tickets, 2/6, may be obtained from 
The Hon. Secretary, 13a, Gordon Place,W.8, or at the Hall. 
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CINEMA 


The Vienna Choir 


BY MARK FORREST 


HE new picture at the Academy, Singende 
Jugend, comes from Austria, and contains 
the usual English sub-titling to surmount 

the difficulties of German for those who do 
not speak it. The story has been built up so as to 
show the ordinary life of the famous Viennese 
Boys’ Choir, and to give some idea of their mag- 
nificent singing. Both these objects are attained 
in part; but in trying to make a plot with sub- 
stance, the singing has been sacrificed. I had 
expected that there would be plenty of that and, 
though what there is is very beautiful and well 
recorded, I. wanted a good deal more of it and less 
of the naive story on which it is founded. 


Castles in Austria 


This famous choir live and are trained in two 
castles in Austria; one just outside Vienna and 
the other in the Tyrol at Hinterbicl where they go 
for part of the summer and, a portion of the castle 
being opened as a public hotel, wait on the guests. 
These two places comprise the main sets of the 
picture, and the scenes which are laid in the 
Austrian Tyrol are particularly well photographed. 


The simple plot which has been draped around 
the choir and their ordinary life in these two castles 
opens very promisingly when Toni, who is a shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, is thrown out into the street 
by his master and befriended by a street musician, 
excellently played by Hans Olden of the Volks- 
theater at Vienna. 


With charming effrontery he succeeds in getting 
the boy taken on at the Schloss Wilhelminenberg 
and, though the sentimentality of some of the 
scenes is rather disturbing, the film continues on 
a whole to be lively and gay ; the first half ending 
with the departure for Hinterbicl in a sequence 
reminiscent of Lilian Harvey’s triumphal exit to 
her country house in Congress Dances. . 


The Missing Note 


It is at the hotel that the plot begins to run away 
with the film. The singing becomes more and 
more of an afterthought, and the audience is 
invited to take an interest in the disappearance of 
a thousand crown note which is missing from the 
week’s takings. Toni is suspected and, rather 
than disclose what he has taken, runs away. 
Choosing an unsafe bridge, he falls into the 
stream to recover in time to find out that the note 
never has been stolen. 

This is all fairly futile, and a little more of the 
other kind of notes are needed. The boys, 


especially the one playing Hansi, Toni’s friend, 
manage to act quite adequately; the grown-ups, 
headed by Hans Olden, are legitimate artists. 


BROADCASTING 


Censorship Wanted 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


OR some reason which at present eludes me 
the B.B.C. seems to be permitting a note 
of vulgarity to creep into certain of its pro- 

grammes. I am, I hope, not by any means a 
prude but twice within the last two or three weeks 
I have been disgusted at the so-called humorous 
remarks which have emerged from my _ loud 
speaker. On the second occasion when an 
extremely unpleasant joke was broadcast I was 
fortunately alone in the house so no material 
damage was done; it would have been far other- 
wise had the rest of the family been present. The 
unpleasantness of these episodes was heightened 
by the guffaws of those listening in the studio. 
The laughter which greets a ‘‘ smoke-room ”’ story 
has a quality peculiarly its own, and here we had 
an excellent example of it. 


Undesirable 


If the material broadcast by the artists in ques- 
tion had been “‘ vetted ”’ by a responsible B.B.C. 
official. someone has been guilty of a grave 
dereliction of duty. Either he thought that a spot 
of pornography did not matter once in a way or 
else the point of the jokes had escaped him. What- 
ever the case may be, it is a highly undesirable 
and dangerous state of affairs. 


Anybody who has been to a music-hall must 
know that some of the humour is likely to be what 
is tactfully described as ‘‘ broad,”’ and that certain 
variety artists consider it part of the game to skate 
on extremely thin ice. One knows before enter- 
ing the theatre that there is a chance of. being 
shocked and one takes the risk with one’s eyes 
open. It is far different with radio. A question- 


_ able joke in a theatre is, as it were, easily laughed 


off, but the same joke would not be permissible 
in the drawing-room. 


It is very disturbing to think that parents of 
young or adolescent families should have to forbid 
their children to listen to certain radio pro- 
grammes, but if the B.B.C.’s present lax policy 
continues it may be necessary. 


Duallness is Preferable ! 


In the old days at Savoy Hill anything which 
could possibly be interpreted as being indelicate 
was ruthlessly deleted from the programmes ; the 
censorship was in fact a little too strict, but the 
official whose unenviable task it is to use the blue 
pencil nowadays does not seem to know the differ- 
ence between a permissible ‘‘ broadness ’’ and 
downright vulgarity. If the drive for Brighter 
and Better Broadcasting means the introduction 
of innuendo and unsavoury jokes I am all for a 
return to the status quo. Even dullness is prefer- 
able to dirt. 
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You can see the Ogpu agents at work only by inference 
from facts and episodes which have come to light from time 
to time. 

Six years ago there lived in Hull a Russian political 
émigré named Alexander Semushin. He had been in 
Hull for ten years and carried on a business as a photo- 
grapher in partnership with an Englishman. 

He was in Archangel man, and often used to visit 
Soviet vessels in the docks. Many of the crews of these 
vessels came from Archangel. Some of them Semushin 
knew from the days before the revolution. 

He used to get news from them of his family which was 
still in Archangel. 

On August 15, 1930, he walked out from his lodgings in 
Hull to go to his business. From that moment he was 
never seen again. There was a police search and rivers 
and docks were dragged, but without avail. 

A long report on Semushin and on the circumstances of 
his disappearance was prepared and submitted to the 
Home Secretary. It was drawn up by Mr. A. V. 
Biakaloff, one of the leaders of the Russian refuge colony 
in London. It completely discounted any theory of sui- 
cide by Semushin and stated many facts about the man to 
show that this can be ruled out of the question. 

It then brought forward evidence for the view that 
Semushin was kidnapped on board one of these Soviet 
vessels in Hull docks while on one of his usual visits, and 
carried off to Russia to face imprisonment or execution for 
suspected anti-Bolshevist connections. 

An investigation was demanded into this view of 
Semushin’s disappearance, but, of course, the Home 
Secretary could do nothing. 


The Secret 

And here is another case : 

Two years ago Ozersky, the recently ‘‘ recalled’ trade 
delegate, had a very brilliant young assistant here in 
London who was well known in City trading circles. 

Suddenly he disappeared. He did not leave by any of 
the usual routes by train or air, and his business 
colleagues were not told that he had been “ recalled.” 
But news came a few weeks ago that he had been shot, 
in Moscow, nearly eighteen months ago. How did he 
get to Russia? That remains an Ogpu secret. 

Last year Professor Peter Kapitza, a young Russian 
who is among the first four greatest physicists in the 
world, was at work in Cambridge. He had come here 
ten years ago as a penniless student without even 
sufficient money to take a degree. 

But Professor Lord Rutherford, the great British 
scientist, recognised his genius and took him under his 
wing. Last year a special laboratory was built at 
Cambridge for this young man to operate in. It was 
opened by Mr. Stanley Baldwin. It housed a giant 
generator which Kapitza had designed, a machine capable 
of exerting a more terrific magnetic force than any other 
in the world. It was for use in the final stages of 
Kapitza’s research work on the structure of the atom. 
The British Government paid for that machine.  Alto- 
gether, the laboratory and apparatus cost us nearly 
£30,000. 

One day, when he was about to start on the final stage 
of research for which the machine had been designed, he 
received a caller at his Cambridge home. The caller 
came from the Soviet Embassy. 

He brought an invitation to Kapitza to give a lecture. 

He went, leaving his Wife and children here. When 
the conference was over and he wag preparing to come 
back to work at Cambridge, he was informed through the 
Ogpu that he must never leave Russia again. 

All protests were useless. For some time Kapitza was 
ill and unable to do any work at all. The whole learned 
world outside of Russia rose in protest at this ruthless 
interruption of the work of a great brain. 

The Royal Society, headed by Lord Rutherford, and 


Cambridge University pleaded with the Soviet Govern- 


ment to at least allow Kapitza to compete the work with 
the apparatus bought for him. 


“Let him: do jit here,” was the reply...: When it was: 


pointed out that the machine used was unique in the 
world, and that it would be almost impossible to build 
another in Russia, the Soviet made a typical rejoinder. 


‘If you are so concerned,” they said in effect, “‘ sel} 
us the machine.” 

And for this young scientist’s sake, and for all science, 
that was done. Another insight into Ogpu methods is 
provided by the following instance. We have the name of 
the man concerned, but suppress it for obvious reasons. 

Four years ago he was the head of a Soviet trading 
department in London. He decided to sever all relations 
with the Soviet State. 

This man’s wife, who is also a Russian and who had a 
secretarial post in one of the offices, was to stay on for a 
month. A week after her husband’s departure she was 
leaving the office about six p.m., when her chief stopped 
her. 

He told her that there was a “‘ little party ” that night 
on board one of the Soviet vessels in London river. It 
was for ‘“‘only a few” of the selected Soviet employees 
in London and their children. But when she got back to 
her North London flat to prepared herself and the children 
for the party she found a woman friend awaiting her. They 
stayed talking for hours, until suddenly she noticed the 
clock. She had forgotten the party on the ship and now it 
was too late. 

The next morning in the office she said to another 
woman secretary: ‘‘ Well, how did the party go last 
night? ” 

The woman stared in amazement, “‘ What party?’’ 
she said. 


Never Returned 


That was enough. Instantly she guessed what that 
invitation had meant. A few quiet and quick enquiries 
confirmed her suspicions and fear. The Soviet vessel 
had sailed on the night tide at 10 p.m.—two hours after the 
‘“‘party ’’ was supposed to begin. 

The idea, of course, was to get her and the children 
back to Russia. Once held there the Ogpu screw could be 
put upon the husband who had left the cause. 

The Ogpu has a very long arm, that reaches far 
beyond Lubyanka Street, far past those grim frontier 
stations beyond which for so many there is no return to 
the outer world—to the heart of every capital and 
country where there are citizens of Soviet Russia. 

There is one method whereby the power of the Ogpu can 
be curved—in this country anyway. 

The weapon held over the heads of all Soviet employees 
in this country is what is called the “ conditional 
agreement.”’ They are “‘ permitted ” to remain here only 
while employed by a Soviet organisation. 

Now see how the Soviet exploits that aliens law with its 
employees. Here is a statement issued by the Soviet 
Vice-Consul in London : “ It is the right of the Consul of 
the Soviet Republic to order officials. . to proceed home 
when his government considers their presence here is no 
longer needed. . 


Sinister Threat 


‘* Those who refuse to comply with the Consul’s orders 
know perfectly well that in accordance with the decree of 
November 21, 1929, they will be subject to the severe 
penalty prescribed therein. . The penalties prescribed 
are well known, and those concerned well know the 
penalties involved by disobedience.” 

We have put that last paragraph in italics because we 
cannot remember ever having seen an official statement 
which conveyed a sinister threat in a more cold-blooded 
and truculent manner. 

But in what consists the Soviet’s “right” to order 
home some wretched official? It rests on the British 
alien law, and he cannot carry out his order without the 
assistance of the authorities. 

There is no obligation in law for the Home Secretary to 
‘** deport ’’ Soviet employees at the Consul’s request. 

Every. Russian employee of the Soviet in this country 
who may be“ ordered’ home should know that the 
Consul’s powers over him are not worth the- paper they 
are written on. a 

{f he has any doubts about the meaning behind his 
“recall. to: Moscow,” he: can ‘appeal to the Home Secretary 
for that sanctuary which Britain has always accorded to 
the fugitive and oppressed, of whatever nation. And, if 
he is a decent citizen, and not a criminal, he will get it. 
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BEEN— 
MR. BALDWIN 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.BE. 


HEN anyone makes a hash of things—the French say, ‘* He took the wrong 
turning.”’ And you took the wrung turning Mr. Baldwin, four years ago, 
when with an enormous CONSERVATIVE majority of 472—you did not 

sweep away Socialism and reinstate England into her old proud position—making the 
British Navy once more Mistress of the Seas. During these four years you could 
have built up the Army and made the Air Force second to none—and this was what 
the 472 Conservatives voted for—and it was your duty, as Conservative Leader, to 
give them. 


HAT a vista was then before you! What a path of golden promise of greatness 
for England once again! But you did not understand and you do not seem now 
to understand that ENGLAND’S GREATNESS IS NOT A PERSONAL 
MATTER, and you were not honest, Mr. Baldwin, when you subordinated Con- 
servatism to Socialism—and to the personal vanity of a Socialist whose aim—yow 
knew—was to drag dewn and destroy all that Conservatives have built up and 
achieved. Is giving away India and declaring the league of Nations your ‘* Sheet 


Anchor " and dragging down the Navy, Army and Air Force, real Conservatism, 
Mr. Baldwin? 


ae AST is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet,’ but Conser- 


vatism and Socialism are as far apart as the Poles, and attempting to 

amalgamate two such opposite policies was bound to end in failure either to 
one or the other, and, of course, Ramsay MacDonald took good care it was not 
Socialism that went to the wall—but by the unmeaning words ‘‘ National 
Conservative " built up a policy that was Socialism and Internationalism without any 
real Conservatism whatever, and yet this fraudulent arrangement you still declare 
you intend to cling to! How can you be surprised that this un-English, unreal Elec- 
tion cry of a Conservative who—only at Election time—uses this abused name and 
openly declares he will immediately discard it again to ‘‘ National "’ directly it has 
given him a majority—how can you be surprised that all this anti-British unreality 
has brought such apathy as never was before known at any Election? 


HEN before the last General Election I pleaded with you for a real Con- 

servative Government— think how much better England and the whole world 

would now be—if you had listened to me, for with a Navy double the strength 

of any other Navy England could have kept the PEACE OF THE WORLD as she 

did before. Now on the eve of another General Election—I plead with you again. 

Make REAL CONSERVATISM your object Mr. Baldwin, fling away ‘‘National” 
—take once more the time honoured name CONSERVATIVE — without the mean- THI 
ingless prefix ‘* National '’ which has been so unlucky for England and for you (for TU] 

there is luck and ill-luck in words) and Conservative has always been a lucky word 

for Britain. Turn over a new leaf, Mr. Baldwin, and make the people forget all this 

Socialistic and League of Nations ‘‘ Sheet Anchor ’’ nonsense—that has brought us 
i only bitter enmity and will surely bring WAR. a 
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